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La Haute Politique (Poem) ... .%. WILLIAM WATSON 
The Administration and Santo Domingo. . F. B. LOOMIS 
Santo Domingo, the “Isle of Unrest’’. . WILLIAM THORP 
The Future of Santo Domingo . . General J. F. SANCHEZ 
Life in a Negro Republic .... ....T. G. STEWARD 
The March Hare’s Madness. . .. ...- - BLISS CARMAN 
Senator Hanna. .......... ++ .»RALPH M. EASLEY 
The Venezuela Award. ...... . + » WAYNE MacVEAGH 
The Venezuela Decision .... .. «+.» . HAYNE DAVIS 
Richard Strauss and His Music. . .. ..G. W. HARRIS 





Poe’s Purgatory (Poem)........ + «JOHN B. TABB 
An Excursion into Higher Criticism. . . . FRANK CRANE 


Book Reviews, Editorials, Financial, Insurance, Etc. 
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The new “DUNLOP” introduces 
an entirely new feature in rim 
construction, its detachable side 
beads being removed by the simple 
loosening of one screw, leaving a flat- 

faced rim from which the tire can’be.re-.. 
moved like a loose belt from a pulley. 
The “HARTFORD CLINCHER ” is made under 
G. & J. Patents and combires all the ex- 
cellent qualities of that superior Construc- 
tion with improved features character- 
istic only of foreign makes. 
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MONG the new automobiles of the year, our Columbia Electric Vehicle Co. 
Electric Runabout, shown herewith, fills an important HARTFORD, Conn. 
place. It is the lightest electric made with the same bat- ; Member Ass’n of Licensed 

tery power, and no other approaches it for speed, endurance * Aitoniobile Mfrs. », 
and reliability under all conditions of use. Another new Cor N. Y. SaLEesRoems: | 
lumbia that is selling rapidly is our 12 h. p. Light Gasolene 134-136-188 West 39th St. 
Tonneau with two opposed cylinders in a forward “ (Opp. Metropolitan 
Reqest aod novel automatic features of canteens Opera House.) 
which make it easier to operate than any other gas- . 
olene car on the market. , . ' ys 14-16-78 Btanhope St. 
Catalogue of these and other C olumbia vehicles will be sent 

on request; also special catalogues of our Commercial Auto- Cur0ago: 
mobiles and Town Carriages for private service. 8 { 1413 Michigan Ave. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” “* The Solitary Summer,” 
““ The Benefactress,” etc., etc. Published February 13. Second Edition: Cloth, $1.50. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUGEN 


‘** Blizabeth in Riigen’ is well worth the time it 
takes to read it. Its optimism, its wholesome 
outlook, its bubbling merriment, its frank joy of 
living—all are so genuine. It constantly pro- 
vokes laughter, not by verbal tricks, but by 
humorous turns of thought.”— : 

The Record-Herald, Chicago. 


“It says a great deal forthe genuineness of her 
humor, the wholesomeness of her feminine philos- 
ophy, that this book has for the reader a charm 
as great as had that in which she first wandered 
vivaciously into print.”— 

The New York Tribune. 





Mr. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S 


new novel 


A Little Traitor to the South 


is a “war-time comedy with a tragic interlude,” of 
the days when an attempt to torpedo a warshi 
needed vastly more courage than in these days of mod- 
ern submarines, 


Illustrated in colors by A. D. Rahn, with dec- 
orations by C.E. Hooper. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ 


new novel 


The American Prisoner 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST COUNTRY. 


“Intensely readable . . . perfectly admirable in its 
elemental humor and racy turns of speech.”— 
The Spectator (London). 


Third Edition in press. Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. ISRAEL ZANGWILL’S 


new novel, recently dramatized, 


Merely Mary Ann 


“is good, deliciously, satisfyingly good,”” says Beory- 
body's Regavne ; “to miss it is to miss one of the really 
worth while books of the year and lose a genuine treat 
in the reading.” 

Paper, illustrated with scenes from the Play, 30 cents. 


By LEWIS O. BRASTOW, D.D. 


Professor of Practical Theology, Yale University. 


Renresentative Modern 
Preachers 


Careful and critical estimates of different preachers 
who have been leaders of vatious schools of preaching 
during the last century. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage 18c.) 


Mrs. SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S 


new novel 


The Day Before Yesterday 


is a deliciously genuine picture of village people who 
had not yet learned to hurry through life, and whose 
friendliness was leisurely and genial. -It is a restful, 
irresistibly amusing story of child life. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAMS STREETER’S 


: novel out-door book 


The Fat of the Land 


tells with practical exactness the facts of how in four 
years he made a run-down farm into a beautiful home 
and a paying investment, 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage, 18c. extra.) 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S 


latest book in a cheaper edition 


The People or the Abyss 


“The underworld of London has been pictured many 
times before . . . But Mr. London alone has made it 
real and present to us.”—Independent, 

New Edition, Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage, 20c.) 


By PAUL H. HANUS 


Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching, Harvard University. 


A book for the general reader interested, as every one 
must be, in the results of modern education, as well as 
for the teacher whose professional interest is in «its 
methods. Cloth, 12mo. $1.2 net. 





On NET books ordered from the publishers carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, °° "cy" "9"" 
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THE MAN ROOSEVELT | 


A PorTRAIT SKETCH. By FRANcIs E. Leupp, Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, A close, personal study of President Roosevelt, by one who has known him inti- 
mately for twenty-five years, as a man and friend as well as a politician anda statesman. It is 
written with the candorand fearlessness of the trained newspaper man, is rich in anecdote, and 
contains many bits of hitherto unwritten history. 
Illustrated from photographs, I2mo, cloth, $1.25 med. 


THE IMPERIALIST 


A Nover. By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan), author of “An Ameri- 
can Girl in London,” “Those Delightful 
Americans,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CLOSE OF THE DAY 


A Nover. By Frank H. SpeaRMAN, author 
of “The Daughter of a Magnate,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DOLLARS and DEMOCRACY 


By SiR Puitip BURNE-JONES, Bart. With many illustrations from his own drawings. 
A volume of friendly criticism and commendation, written out of the author’s impressions of 
American social and public life obtained in his recent sojourn of a year in the United States. 
The comment is unusually crisp and entertaining, and the illustrations give the volume an addi- 


Postage, 12 cents additional. 


THE VINEYARD 


A Novet. By Joun Otiver Hospes (Mrs, 
Craigie), author of “The Gods, Some Mor- 
tals, and Lord Wickenham,” ete 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. (Ready in March.) 


SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 


A Novet. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. A 
new volume in the NoveLetres bE Luxe 
series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





tional and permanent value. 


WILLIAM PENN 


By Avucustus C. BUELL 
With many illustrations from prints and photo- 
graphs. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 net. Postage 17 cents 
additional. 


STEPS IN THE EXPANSION OF 
OUR TERRITORY 


By Oscar P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Washington. 

EXPANSION OF THE Repusiic Series. Illus- 

trated with many maps; I2mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 

Postage 12 cents additional. 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 vet. 


Postage 1o cents additional. 


JAMES OGLETHORPE 
By Harriet C. Cooper 
A new volume in Appietons’ Historic Lives 
Series. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
Postage 10 cents additional. 


Rocky Mountain Exploration, 
By Reusen Gotp Tuwaites, editor of “The 
Jesuit Relations,” and author of “ Father 
Marquette,” and “ Daniel Boone.” 
EXPANSION OF THE Repustic Series. Illus 
trated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents 
additional. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By W. E. H. Lecky. Chapters from the author’s “ History of England During the Eighteenth 


Century.” 


THE MODERN BANK 


By Amos K. FIsKe 


A new volume in AppLeTons’ Business SERIES. 
The only complete popular treatise on the 
methods employed by the great banks of the 
present day. Illustrated, r2mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
Postage 12 cents additional. 


With historical notes by Henry E. Bourne, 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS 
By Mary E. LancTon 


A popular treatise at a popular price. Beat 
tifully illustrated, with 12 colored plates, maty 
full pages in half-tone, and maps of the 1 
districts. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Postage 1 
cents additional. 





D. APPLETON COMPANY, Publishers, New Yor! 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


A History of Its Fifty Years’ Existence, together with a Record of its Measures and its Leaders- 
By FRANCIS CURTIS. 
= With a foreword by President Roosevelt, and with Introductions from Hon, William P. 
Frye, Presiding Officer of the U.S. Senate, and from Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispieces. Vet, $6.00 (Postage, 300.) 


MATTHEW ARNOLD A JOURNEY in the SEABOARD 
An Exposition and a Criticism. By Wmi11am Harsoutt SLAVE ST ATES, 1853 


Dawson, 8vo, with portrait. 
With Remarks on their economy. By FrReperick L. 


THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND | ‘cond-tattion, witn an introduction by Wauuzam P. 
CLARK, 1804-1904 JAMES LAWRENCE 


A story of the oy Exploration in 1804-06; with a 
description of the old trail based upon actual travel | Captain U.S. N., The Commander of the Chesapeake. 
over it and of the changes found a century later. By ALBERT GLEAVEs, Lieut. Com. U. 8. N., with 
By Otin D. WHEELER. 2vols. 8vo. 200 Illustrations, en os Saonge Dewey, Admiral of the Navy. 

0. ustrated. 





ADDRESSES AND PRESIDENTIAL 
MESSAGES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


1902-1904. With an Introduction by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 8vo. 
THE HEART OF THE ORIENT LIBERTY AND A LIVING 


Saunterings through Georgia, Armenia. Persia, Turko- The Record of an Attempt to secure Bread and Butter 
mania, and Turkestan to the Vale of Paradise. By Sunshine and Content, by Gardening, Fishing, and 
M. M. SHOEMAKER. 8vo, with about 70 Illustrations. Hunting. By Pump G. Huserr, Jr. 

12mo. Net, $1.20 (by mail, $1.35). 


HELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD BIRDS 


And Their Music. By F. ScHUYLER MATHEWS, author of “Field Book of American Wild 
Flowers,” etc. 16mo, with 53 full-page plates (38 colored) and numerous musical diagrams, 
Net, $2.00; Full Limp Leather, met, $2.50 (postage, 10¢.). - 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN | BOG-TROTTING FOR ORCHIDS 
WILD FLOWERS 8vo, with Fe tall pas Tiler Ch colored). 


By F.SchuyLER MatHEws. Long 16mo. More than 500 
pp. 850 Piants described, 350 illustrations, includin, 


4 full-page colored plates ; net, $1.75; Full Flexible THE HOME LIFE OF 


Morocco, net, $2.25 (Postage, 10c,). WILD BIRDS 
WILD FLOWERS of the NORTH- | 4 new method of the stuay and Photography of Birds. 


E ASTERN ST ATES a pace Hospart Herrick, of the Department of 


logy, Adelbert College. 4to, with 141 Original 
' Illustrations from nature by author. 

By ELLen Minter and MARGARET C. WHITNEY. Third Edition. $2.50 net (by mail, $2.75). 

§vo, with 308 Illustrations size of life. Net, $3.00 . 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York Send for Spring Announcement List. London 
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The New, - 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 
President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. 


Professor in Columbia University. 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A, 


Late Professor in New York University, 





The Nation, New York: 
As an Encyclopedia of American interests for American 
readers it is undoubtedly the best and fullest in existence. 


The Sun, New York: 
As it stands, The New International is the most helpful 
Encyclopedia in English that we have seen. 








Hamilton Wright Mabie: 

I have found The New International Encyclopedia ready 
to answer all my questions and give me all the information I 
ask. The most careful person need not fear to trust it 
implicitly, It happily combines scholarly exactness of 
knowledge with simplicity and interest of statement. 











William R. Harper, D.D., Pres’t University of Chicago: 

I have had occasion to use The New Internatidnal Ency. 
clopedia. The articles I have consulted are well written 
and show evidence of a thorough and satisfactory grasp of 
the subject. The name of President Gilman as chief editor 
guarantees that the work has been thoroughly done, 








An entirely new work. Not a revision of, nor based upon any existing work. Every 
subject completely, exhaustively treated down into the year 1903. Comprehensive, accu- 
rate, trustworthy, impartial, and intelligible. The most com- 

petent specialists have contributed to its various departments, 


The advance sales have already exceeded $1,000,000. 
Over 700 public libraries have purchased this 
Encyclopedia. 


It is not a Dictionary but a perfect Encyclopedia 
worthy of its name. 17 Royal Octavo volumes. Mor 
than 16,000 pages. 65,000 separate articles—double the 
number found in any other encyclopedia in the English 
language. _ 100 full-page coccred lithographs. 600 full 
page engravings. More than 7,000 illustrations. Every- 
thing arranged for quick reference by busy men 


and women. 
The New International, now practically complete, 
is still offered at a special introductory price, so low 
and on terms so easy that every book-loving indi- 
vidual may possess it and not feel the outlay. 
There is a host of reasons why The New 
International Encyclopedia is best for 
American readers, but it is impossible 
to present them in an advertisement. 
We have therefore prepared an 80- 
page book containing handsome 
illustrations and maps, and 
fully describing this mon- 
umental work, which 
wewill send you free 
upon request. 
Use annexed 
coupon, 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send, without cost 

to me, the handsome book de 

scribing THE NEW INTER: 

, NATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA 

* and containing specimen page, 

colored illustrations, maps and inform 

tion regarding discount and easy-paymet! 
plan for INDEPENDENT readers, 
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MUSICA ever written. By Penenracesey 
UTHETT, Connellsville, Pa. 80 cents. 








CA ms five active, intelligent men on a definite guar- 
Ws ige baie ipo meant Fosttions, ——— inducements, Fipid 
men aoe ‘erences. 
— 70.860, qual DODD. MEAD & 00., New York. 





To print and publish a valuable book of 


GENEALOGIES 


—— the experience ag, care of such 
cialists as The Grafton Press, 70 Fifth 
, enue, New York. Write for circular. 


Romeike’s gar <p 


wil send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspa’ x lodical of 
importance in the United States an is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. ¥. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn’Presiana. 


ConTEnTs.—Why was a New Church inaugura 
hundred years ~The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact.— pc age and Boe jon of the 
jord of God.—The : How to understand the 


iritual Being ruined b 

st save Man ?—The urrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise —The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged _—-Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th S8t., 
New York City. "Send for Catalogue. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly —- Entered at the New ae Post-Office 
Second-Class Mail Matte 
Terms of a. ition, Payable in iia one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over etx months old twenty-five cents. P: 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of y—~ J manuscripts, if not 
cepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
Ne cannot, however, in that case, anol ourselves respon- 
sible fort hei ir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 














onnoisseur 


Each copy of this New Monthly Magazine will be 


A FINE ART BOOK 


Charles de Kay 


Partic lars of liberal and highly successful sub- 
Miption offer sent to any address. Write to-day. 


ERICAN CONNOISSEUR CO. 


481 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
8, RANDOLPH BONNELL, - 





Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second St., New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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EDUCATION 
Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mes. E, P. Underhill, M.A. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of sendy bee leading to the de of 8.B. in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrica neering, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Architecture, Landscape "Areh: tecture, Forestry, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, paqgous ¢ and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools * Science for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
Students are admitted to regular standing by examination and by 
transfer from other Schools or Colleges. A peraves Special Students 
may be admitted without ay The Catalogue will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1904-5, two Resident (Williams) Fellowships of 
$400 each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves to the Christian Ministry. 
These Fellowships are designed to encourage advanced theo- 
logical work of ahigh order. Applications accompanied by The peusioenee of Moyetins betogs = it oneof the footer 
testimonials and specimens of work must be made before devices inve: e the of this industry 
April 1st, 1904, on special blanks to be obtained of Ropert The Two- SS 
8S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. Speed Gear CHAINLE BICYCLE 

Enables the rider, by aslight pressure of foot on pedal, to on 
from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult 














Eastern Dept., Hartford,Conn.| Western Dept., Chicago, Il. 


College Columbia Cleveland Tribune| Crescent Rambler Monarch 


Crawford Fay Juveniles | Imperial . Crescent Juveniles 


* 
Education Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Cate 
. logue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 














At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate* depart- 
ment offers courses by mail 


in the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Literature, History, 
Mathematics — amet at 
Students under direct perso’ 
charge of professors in Harvard, Write for “be 


ioe Cornell and leading col- ventor’s 
, ee FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington.D C 
departments. Tuition nominal. 


735% Text books Lp to = students. e 
Se oriccion, | |A History of 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE NCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 7 Our Own Times 


Park Avenue. 


The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 

















Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
FIVE LECTURES rari and an ge of - ed 
ng currents of our national life, 

Professer Georg Steindorff, Ph.D. y : 
of the University of Leipzig, © The Independent is well worth pte- 


on afternoons in March, 1904, at five o’clock. rvi e 
- The Egyptian Religion in the Oldest Period. serving. Beginning with 1904; - 
Monday, March 7 shall divide the fifty-two issues into 

. The Development of the Egyptian Reliste 
nesday, March 9. two volumes, separately and com: 

- Temples and Ceremonies. Soa March 14, ° ’ 
. The View Concerning Life Atter Peath, nme pletely indexed. 

Wednesi arc 
4 Graves avd Burtaie. Eayptian | Religi giou out- If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for sit 
side of Egy day, March 18. months, in good condition, with $r. 50, we will return, 
The yf 24 of All Interested is ines: paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues ebee > boas 
: a = advertising pages), attractively bound with marb 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7% Fifth Ave. THE INDEPENDENT; 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 1 30 Fulton St., New York. 


Advises parents ahout schools, m. O. Pratt, Mg r. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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ne / On any busy street count the 
F, & | number of Oldsmobiles you 
a & see. If there are not more than 
K Z gd twice as many as any other make 
to change 4g & 4 of motor car, you are living in a 
oe a et - very exceptional city. 
2 i gs Oidsmobile progress did not stop with 
Monarch =| ‘ 2 bringing out the Standard Runabout—a 
Juvenil 5B! car that has sustained its reputation at 
uveniies go 3? Be home and abroad in open contest with 


all others. 

Oldsmobile perfection has been ap- 
plied to other types of motor cars, and at 
any of ourselling agencies in the larger 

Cities, you can see our 

Oldsmobile Standard Runabout 
Price $650 

Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car 

Price $950; without Rear Seat, $850 

Oldsmobile Touring Runabout 

Price $750 
Oldsmobile Light Delivery 
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For further Particulars about the Oldsmobile line, see our nearest selling agent, or write direct. 
A captivating automobile story, ‘‘Golden Gate to Hell Gate,” free on request to Dept. 9g, 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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MALTO-RICE] 


A food even better than 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE. 























It is Rice and Malt deliciously 


cooked, ready-to-eat. . 
































RICE contains more nutriment and supplies 
more energy to the human body than 
anything that grows out of the ground, 
and is the easiest food to digest. 


oa 


MALT, as a marvelously beneficial stimulant 
and tonic, man had known for 
centuries, but only yesterday did he 
learn to combine it to greatest ad- 
vantage with his food. 

a 


To serve hot: Put the malted rice flakes in an open pan, 
setting it on the stove or in the oven for a minute or two; 
serve with sugar and cream. 


) 
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“THE BLACK KNIGHT ” 
ONQUERS FOUNTAIN PEN TROUBLE 





|| Good lamp-chimneys 


4 


one make 


\ > 
L\ \bba we 
\ 5 ——Jz/ |. > 
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ONE-PIECE BARREL AUTOMATIC FILLER my name on em all. 


3.50 | MAcsBETH. 








last; not merely a Tank 
= ht bey oy ny sh 
sso built that the flow fs | 
positively continuous. OUR GUARANTEE 
Can't leak; barrel has no If pen is not satisfac- 
jolnts, Can't overflow; ink pt Ms it in good 
runs back into barrel when = ton within on 
not in use. Can't soil fin- ays - Fe : : . 
oers; fils automatienlty by ee weno How to take care of lamps, including thé 
fuction, To fill, press coin < getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
in slot, Full = swath taten ean Ind t fi ? 

use 718 inches. Use ink er ndex ; sent iree, : 

va any Dottie, “Unique 7 ; MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 
teed causes ink to flow in- 
saatly, but will notallowit § der condition of our guar- 
todrop from point and blot. antee? 


Fitted, with ‘aor _ Black Knighi 
: ; =i to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpg- 
i a . — € = Ly meg BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
Ml }_____am 'p' ats 
Hi — W010 West St. . the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
rect to user, You 1 if} \h ONEIDA, THE INDEPENDENT, 
ee ‘ ealers |/WNEW YORK. 180 Fulton Street, New York 























ESTABLISHED 1802. 


for over a hundred years have been uni- 
versally recognized as the standard of 
excellence. 


OUR CATALOGUE— 


the 108d successive annual edition—con- 
tains a more complete assortment and 
fuller cultural directions than any other 
° seed annual published. It contains 144 
experienced LARGE-SIZE PAGES, profusely illus- 
trated with half-tone plates. In every 
respect, —* agen —— > my 4 is = 

most complete, most reliable and mos 
7 rator. beautiful tf American Garden Annuals. 
We Mail it Free. 


J. M. THORBURN @ CO, 


Remington Typewriter Company 36 Cortlandt Street, New-York 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICA’S BEST PRODUC 


WHITING PAPER 


Made in Stationery for Wedding and Correspondence Use. Made in 
Ledger, Bond, Linen and Writing Paper in variety. Clear, velvety 
surfaces, having perfect writing quality. 


THE STANDARD PAPERS for business and social uses. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





*°) 
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The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgia 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, _, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. guarantesd. ‘Bend for booklew 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - © - - 


- 
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4 OFF from the FACTORY 


That’s the saving in buying your carriage from us. We manu- 
facture high-grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell direct, at cost, 
with only a small profit added, which means a saving to you of 


~~ 


b\ 
% 


| iad 
Vc — 


aL 


one-third on evéry purchase. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund money and pay freight both ways. 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows 
our complete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


RIS _ CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 


Columbus, Ohio. 





LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


UTLERY, Cooking Utensils, Housecleaning Articles» 
Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Cooks 
Ware, China and Glass, Sanitary Articles for sick room and 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. - 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
Goods delivered tree to any part of the ‘‘ Greater 


New York,’’ or carefally packed and delivered at 
stations within 100 miles. ; 


[EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Gompany. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 7. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. (1%) on the 
Preferred Stock has been declared, payable March 1, 1904. to stock-' 
holders of record February 16, 1904. F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
FisK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York. 

Transfer Agents. 





louisiana & Arkansas Railway Gompany 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 


acupon No.8, due March 1, 1904, will be paid at maturity at the 


FISK & ROBINSON 35 Cedar Street, New York, 
J. A. BUCHANAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, = = = = MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
elaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, in 
‘cordance with: which all policies of the BERKSHIRE are 
sued, the solid financial condition of the company, its large 
wplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, and its 
romptness in = legitimate claims, make the BERK- 
ikE & most desirable company for the policy holder and 
| agent. For circulars and rates address : 
ew York and New Jersey Agenc 53 Broadwa 
cor. Murray Wat hed Yok. ” 


'H. ROBINSON, ~ e 3 General Agent. 





A reliable remedy for a Cough or Sore 
Throat. Recommended by physicians 
nd druggists. Sold only in boxes. 


imitations. Ahe th Vie Ss 





e 
cap 
ten 
Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 334%, or $5 net 


WHE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 





MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 
OWER SEEDS 








< 


Parte th 


Bie 


eS 


(Pueraria Thunbergiana) 
WATCH IT GROW! 


In three months this wonderful 
Chinese Vine progresses as much 
as most vines do in five years. 
Adaptable to porches, arbors, 
fences, rockeries, old trees, etc. 
Perfectly hardy, lasts twenty-five 
years‘or more, 

Packet of 15 seeds, 10c. 
Strong Plants, 40c. each; 8 for $1 
Good, Thrifty Plants, One Year 

old, 25¢. each. 

My catalogue, containing 500 
varieties of Flower Seeds, . 
DS gy Seeds, New Plants 
and Rare Bulbs, at very low 
pons, sent with every order, 

ou can’t afford to be without 
it if you love flowers. 


MISS MARY E. MARTIN 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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NORTHRUP, KING & CO’S 
PEEP 0’ DAY, 


THE SENSATIONAL, EARLY, NEW 


Sweet Corn 


THAT 18 SWEET. 
Ten daysto two weeks 
earlier than any other sort. 
Tenderest, Juiciest, 
Sweetest and Most 

Productive. 


Suited to ali soils and 
climates. 


EVERY iancur GARDEN 
eee cee 
See-Catalogue for CASH PRIZE OFFER. 
nee 


BOYS Get a half acre or vacant lot and 
have a sweet corn farm. People 
will buy this corn eagerly at a  e/? price 
cause it ig EARLY and SWEET. - 


SPECIAL OFFER fivc,, cr Scamps 


( Mt name of this magazine), for large — 

f N. K, & Co.'s “ Peep o’ Day’ Sweet Corn 
(300 seeds; enough for 60 hills) and our pic- 
tured catalogue of NORTHERN GROWN 


SHOULD 
GROW IT. 


Valuable Seed Premiums Free. 


Write 
Now. 


NORTHRUP, KING & G0., sinnespotte, inn. 





FERRY’ 


SEED MEET 


Experience has established it as 
afact. Sold by all dealers. You 
sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to all ap- 
plicants. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Our Big Garden Book for 1904 contains ev- 
eres you see in flowers and eat in v 

les. From it your seed selection will 
quick and easy. 


DREER’S 
SEEDS 


bulbs and roots produce t, hardy plants, 
and are always reliable. end 1 soe, (for postage) 
and we our Book and Free three 
packages select Asters, Pinks, and Poppies 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





e @& + 2s S2@¢S © & & @® G&* 
ry h-Grade Flower Seeds. 


|“ron lOc, 


C2 ol 


-; 
mpton., 10 
Sweet P. 


fon 





t 
Nasturtium, 10 gel 


12 
Bweet Mignonette. 

All of the above sent to any 
address, postpaid, for 1 
silver or six two-cent stamps. 
As a premium, and to intro- 
duce our seeds into evéry 
household, we will also — 

ollection of fine, 

‘ul bulbs free wh catalogue. 

SOMERVILLE NURSERY, 

Somerville, Mass. 


tee 
—_— 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


ANTED FOR THE SUMMER.—Small house with 
en, within forty miles of New York; ten minutes from 
the station ; seashore or count 74 rent moderate. Address 
“ADULTS,” 128 Lincoln Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 














A SUMMER IN EUROPE 


~ amber" B rey ot A poune, ee | three ladies to complete the 
MISS £7 Pa PANTLIND. 7 83 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 





PHRSON Ata. 
Readers i THE Be igs my interested in foreign travel will 


ean, Book of Little Tours in Euro 
© Pocket guide tor i for - “te ear! apt 


ASTON SAN ITARIU M. 


of nervous ond mow tal received. 
tant at Physician in ade 


ave years er, a rience 
» SPENCER KINNEY, ae. Easton, Pa. 


town, N. Y., State Hos: ee visit beto re di 
THE WOLCOTT, 
31st Street and Fifth Ave., New York. 
European Pian Exclusively. 


OPENS MARCH Ist, 1904 


J. H. BRESLIN. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled ‘‘ Hol 
days in England,’’ describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts and the MN 
Hook of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steamship Line, Eng 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York} 


— 














FOR THE WINTER 


> SEERA DA uviu 
Frost Unknown Malaria Impossible. fo Trip, 48 Hours by 
Elegant Bteamships Wee 


For the Winter Cruises go to the 


WHST INDIES 


8 DAYS’ TRIP, 2 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & COMPANY, 9 Brondway,¥.% 
Agents for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Beo’y, Quebec, Cansll 
Or to THOS, COOK & SON, 261i Broadway, N.Y» 
and their ageneies 
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WHITE-STAR-LINE®ZUROPE 


Vit A AAA AA AAAezA AA AA Adu hAdétiAd tenet LLL ON 

+5 ud BOSTON and NEW YORK to G1) 

MEDITERRANEAN fale QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
SERVICE Full particulars and rates on application. — 


White Star Line 


\) 
N 
‘ 
x 
. N. W, Washington, D. C. ; Land Title N 
\) 
\ 
\ 





a 


906 F. St.. 
Bldg. Phila., Pa. ; Century Bldg. | St. Louia, 
; 17 St, Sacrament §t., Mon real ; 41 King 
8t., °F. Toronto ; Guaranty Bldg., Minneapolis. 
90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago; 21 Post St., 
San Francisco ; 77-81 State ‘st. Boston; 
x 9-11 Broadway, New York 


ces oanco: = 
=] eo 222222 


~*~ STen7 Feu 





LAKEWOOD, N. J. | VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 FEET ELEVATION OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Should you care for information about | Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


akewood, New Jersey, and its famous 

U tion, gout, obesity and nervous troubles cured. 
cures fron motels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- Golf, pleasure pool, fine livery and outdoor pastimes. “THE 
s MES Ss modern e stric sen 
y Jersey. -THE-PIN ES, write for a free copy patronized by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct 


the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
OPE Bgazine, The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


mplete the 7 World’s Fair Scenic ‘Route 
PS “LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD.’’ allows stop-over at Covington, Va, on through tickets to 
ler Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis and the West, for 
——$— edmonthly. Address D. B. Plumer, Lakewood, N.J. side trip to the Springs, 25 m les distant on branch line. 

. - compartment car, via Washington, leaves N. Tx 
4.55 p.m., arrives Springs 8.25 a.m., eastern time. Excursion 
tickets ¢ at O. & O. offices, 362 Broadway, offices Penna. R. R. 
and connecting lines generally. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs Va. 


werent DNL 


World’s Fair, St. Louls DORTOrE nee. 


Because it will be headquarte:s during the Exposition 
for Christian People, Educators and friends of morality. 
The hotel is located at the Fair Grounds, with street cars 
direct from Unien Station. Built for ‘safety and com- 
fort. Hotel capaatt 8,000. Anditorium capacity 3,000. 
Backed by men of highest standing and endorsed | hy the 
Clergy and World’s Fair officials, _Now is the time to 
arrange for reduced rates. Send for illust’d booklet giving 
particulars. Tell your friends about it. Address at once, 





travel will 








RESLIN. Christian Endeavor Hotel and Auditorium Co., 
Se Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

AND 

ed ee 

“89ST. DENIS 
] Line, Eng: * 


Hotel 

Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Huropean Plan Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Table d’hote Breakfast end Dinner. Terminal Station and convenient to the 
Rooms with a $1. 50 shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 

ertona xooile of Bx TARIFF OF RATES: 
. highest American Plan, - <= $2.50 per day & up. 
WILLIAM marae & SON, Proprietors European Plan (room only) 1.00 “ ‘“ & up. 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. ot 


way an Ne rihera Capttals, Other Propri Manager. 

nd No A 

tours at Aang * 35 0 aeneed ‘ 
TEMPLE, Flemington a's x a. 


NGLAND 
7 
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66 99 ° 
Red “TD Line 
of Passenger 
and United States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








smoking rooms, and social halls. 


HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
They have large prom- 


enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 





sore eve Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 











Reached quickly the through train sérvice of the 
7 Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. ‘Phone, 2142 Madieon. 
—Adv. 


RATES TO ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR. 
Tickets to be Sold at very Low Rates via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to be held at St. 
Louis, Mo., from April 30 to December 1, 1904, several forms 
of excursion tickets to St. Louis will be placed on sale by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on April 25, as follows:— 

Season tickets, good to return until December 15, 1904, to 
be sold daily at rate of $38.80 from New York. 

Sixty-day excursion tickets, final limit not later than 
December 15, 1904, to be sold daily at rate of $32.35 from New 
York. 

Fifteen-day excursion tickets, to be sold at rate of $26.25 
from New York. 

Tickets of the forms named above wil) be sold from other 
stations on the Pennsylvania Raiiroad at proportionate rates, 

Ten-day special coach excursion tickets wili be sold on 
May 10, and on other dates to be announced later. goes going 
only on special coach trains, or in coaches on designate 
trains, and good returning in coaches on regular trains, at 
rate of $20.00 from New York, $18.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates, approximating one cent per mile, from 
other points. 

txcursion Tickets by Variable Routes. Season tickets 
and sixty-day excursion tickets will be sold via variable 
routes; that is, going by one direct route and returning via 
another direct route. Variable route tickets will be soid ap- 
plying through Chicago in one direction at the same rates 
as apply for season and sixty-day excursion tickets to St. 
Louis, foing and returning via the direct routes. 

On all one-way and round-trip tickets, reading to points 
beyond St. Louis, a ~~ ey of ten days will be permitted 
—- Louis on payment of fee of $1.00 and deposit of ticket. 
— iV. 





WORLD'S 


First Great Excursion via Pennsylvania 
Ralliroad, May 10. 

The Louisiana Purchase sition will open at St. le 
April 80, and will be in perfect condition on that date; 1 
Pennsyivania Company will run the first low. 
coach excursion from the East to the World’s Fair on 
10, affording residents of the Eastern section an opportu! 
to see the great Exposition in.all the glory of itsp 
freshness. ickets will be sold from Bog neg statio 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. e fair from 
York will be ; from Philadelphia, $18.50, with proportit 
ate rates, approximating one cent per mile, from ¢ 
points. These tickets will be good going only on spect 
coach trains to be run on May 10, and ret coache 
regular trains leaving St. Louis not later than May 19.—A 


OLD POINT GOMFORT, RIGHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON, 


Six-day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad 


The first personally-conducted tour to Old Point Comf 
Richmond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania Rail 
for the present season will leave New York and Philadel 
on Saturday March 12. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route inb 
directions, transfers of ngers and baggage, hotel 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and W 
ington, and carriage ride about Richmond-+in fact, ev 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will be sold 
rate of $36.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $ 
from Trenton ; $33.00 from Philadelphia, and proportion 
rates from other stations. 

Outp Port Comrort ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheot 

ae trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at Chamber 

otel, and good to return direct by regular trains withi 
days, will be sold in connection with this tour at ral 
37.00 from New York, Brooklyn. and Newark; $15.50! 

renton ; $14.50 from Philade phia, and proportionate 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket age™ 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New Pork 3. 4 Court bt 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N.jJ.; or Ge. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 5! 
Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


FAIR AT 8ST. LOUIS. 
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$150" Per Month 
AND COMMISSION 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FORAMAN. 


WE want a bright, energetic business man to take the management of a branch of our » 
Newspaper Subscription Agency. Infact, we want several hustling managers, as 
we purpose to establish agencies all over the United States and Canada. We pay our 
managers $150.00 a month and commission on all orders, direct or indirect. Our agencies will pay 
$800.00 to $1200.00 per year Outside of Salary. We are receiving orders from some of our 
managers every day amounting to from $100.00 to $500.00, _ We can show the orders to sub- 
stantiate this statement. 
Many people have made fortunes out of the Newspaper Subscription Business, Why 
shouldn’t you? Teachers are particularly adapted to it, because of their education and training. 
We have a valuable business now established in every county throughout every state. All 
the business in each territory will be turned over to the manager we engage. Think of all the 
people in your own town and county taking papers, periodicals and magazines by mail, This 
business means a handsome profit. It is yours, with ourassistance. There is also a big volume 
of business to be had from public institutions in large cities who take from $50.00 to $1000.00 
worth of publications each year. 


A STRONG LETTER. 
Mr. L. McD. Garland, Falmouth. Ky. Dec. 31, 1903, 
Dear sir:— 
I have yours of the 29th inst., inquiring concerning the Grumiaux News and Subscription Co., of Le Roy, N. Y. 

In reply, I beg to state that I consider this company thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. It is a strong and substan- 
tial corporation, possessirg abundant means and doing enormous business. Before entering into a contract, I made two 
trips to the Home Office for investigation, and as a result, I closed contract and have no reason to regret the action The 
business has exceeded my anticipations and is increasing daily. I have found it necessary to employ several office assis- 
tants already. If you are so situated that you can take up the work, lose notime in closing the deal. It will richly repay 
you if you will make a trip to the Home Office and see the business they are doing, and note their method of handling 
orders. Very truly, 

J.P. JONES, Muskegon, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL MONEY-lMAKING PLANS. 


In addition to the the Subscription Agency work, we have three other plans, whereby our mana- 
gers reap a big return the year around. The returns begin coming in within two or three week’s time after 
starting. We are closing contracts every day. We will reserve Territory for you by contract if you 
are unable to give up your present position at once. Write to-day. Do not delay. This is a splendid 
opportunity. Don’t let it slip through your fingers, We will clearly explain everything to you and 
furnish all the references you wish, 

Come and see us personally. ‘We Guarantee to Pay Your Expenses to the Home Office, if 
you are not satisfied after coming here. We mean just what we say. It will pay you to come and make 
a personal investigation, Let us show you what we are doing and what our managers are making, 
Make others work for you. Working unaer our plan,a man with ability can become independent. 
We offer you the opportunity of your life. Accept it mow and get some of the money plums which are 
dropping every hour. : 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCY. 


You are requested to answer the following questions by letter: 


Full Name? Married or Single? Present Occupation? How long have you been in this 
business? What was your former occupation? How long engaged? Have you ever failed ? 
What education have youhad? Name your references. Are you willing to give bonds ? 
What is your financial worth? Town. County. State. 





The Grumiaux News and Subscription Co., (inc. 
Capital Stock, $200,000. LE ROY, N. V., U: S., A. 





it is Necessary to ANSWER THE ABOVE QUESTIONS in Making Your Application. 
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Ymanafer Sore: 


The New 1904 Searchmont 


Greatly Improved Over the 1903 Model 
Offered to the Public at Half Price 


This handsome and luxurious car is the greatest bargain of 1904. The Searchmont 
Company had planned the new car of 1904, and gone ahead with the construction of a large 
number of machines, before the dissolution of the concern some months ago. The result is 
that, instead of selling for $2,500 the best and handsomest of the big cars at that price, we 
are able to offer these fine and highly improved Searchmont Motor Cars, Type VIII, for 


Twelve Hundred Dollars 


The improvements made over last year’s type have lightened the car materially by 
doing away with the large and cumbersome water tank and using the Whitlock Cooler, which 
not only improves the appearance of the car, but also insures a simpler and more effective 
coolingsystem, The bearingsinthe gear box are ofan improved design, and, being wider, give 
longer life to the bearing and a more even wear, The working parts are very easily accessible. 

Such a superbly handsome tar as the new SEARCHMONT, at such an absurdly low 
price as $1,200, presents a rare opportunity to the man who wants to enjoy the Summer 
with his family and friends in this kingly outdoor sport. 

Now on sale in our New York and Philadelphia Salesrooms. 


JOHN WANAMAKBKER,, (iit hia tits, New York 
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UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


Condensed in 6 volumes of a handy size 


The Review of Reviews 


The Masterpieces of Science i () 
6 Vols. 
2 Years. 


A Vast Assay of Scientific Facts Co-ordinated and Arranged 
y 


the men who won them for the world 


Vot. I. THE SKIES AND THE EARTH 
Vor. II. INVENTION AND DISCOVERY 
Vor. 111. THE NATURALIST AS INTERPRETER 
AND SEER 
Voi. IV. EXPLORERS 
Vor. V. HEALTH AND HEALING 
Vor. VI. MIND 


Ricuarp A. Proctor, Simon Newcoms, 
GerorcE ILes, THomas Hux.ey, BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, MICHAEL FARADAY, ALEXANDER 
Bett, Count Rumrorv, GEorGE STEPHENSON, 
Cuar_Les Darwin, ALFRED R. WALLACE, LELAND 
Howarp, Lewis AND CLARK, ZEBULON Pike, 
CuaRtes Wirkes, JoHN PoweLt, Sir JAMES 
Pacet, G. M. STERNBERG, P. GeppEs, JoHN 
Fiske, JAMES SULLY, Francis GALTON, and others. 


Shipped on Approval — Payments 50c. a Month. if You Like Them 


The Review of Reviews 

The National Election, to be held this 
year, will bring forth problems of world- 
wide importance. Alert Americans will de- 
mand an intelligent discussion of the vital 
issues proposed in the party planks, and 
it will be the mission of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS to print, fearlessly, authori- 
tatively, and intelligently, both sides 
of every question. In Dr. Albert 
Shaw’s editorials, and timely contrib- 
uted articles, in the departments giving 
the best of the other important magazines 
of the world,—every page and every illus- 
tration will be of current value and a neces- 
sity to all men and women who wish to keep 
up with the times. The subscriber will get 

over 2,000 illustrations in the magazine. 


Masterpieces of Science 

In this valuable work of six volumes the 
miracles of modern science are explained by 
the master-minds in the scientific world. 
The six volumes are of such a charmingly 
convenient size as to invite reading. They 
are handsomely bound in red cloth, clearly 
printed, and each contains an exquisite 
photogravure portrait of one of the cele- 
brated scientists. The work is edited by 
George Iles, author of ‘*‘ Flame, Electricity, 
and the Camera,” who has done his work 
so that not only the college graduate can 
read the books understandingly, but the 
average reader who wants to be in- 
formed about the scjentific wonders of 
the times we live in can thoroughly 





enjoy every page. 








SAVE ONE-THIRD BY ORDERING NOW Cutting out and filling in the cou- 





n 

books and the magazine at a saving of oti If upon inspection you like 
them, send us 50 cents in stamps, and 50 cents a month for 12 months, or 
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Ivory Soap is one of the comforts a trav- 
eler can carry with him. It will save him 
much discomfort and annoyance. It is a 
source of great satisfaction to have a pure 
soap always ready at hand when it 1s 
needed. Ivory Soap is a quick cleanser. 
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The Hay-Varilla Pana- 
ma Canal treaty was 
ratified in Washington 
on the 23d ult. by a vote of 66 to 14. If 
the paired Senators had voted, the final 
count would have been 72 to 17. All 
the negative votes were cast by Demo- 
crats. There was almost an even di- 
vision of the Democratic party in the 
Senate on this question, for (with pairs 
included) 16 voted for ratification and 
17 against it. These 17 were Senators 
Bailey, Bate, Blackburn, Carmack, Cul- 
berson, Daniel, Dubois, Gorman, Mc- 
Laurin, Martin, Morgan, Newlands, 
Overman, Patterson, Pettus, Teller and 
Tillman. Mr. Bacon’s amendment, pro- 
viding for the conciliation of Colom- 
bia by arbitration or direct agree- 
ment, was rejected by a vote of 24 
to 49. During the closing hours of the 
debate Mr. Hoar undertook to explain 
his speech of some weeks ago, declaring 
that he had been misunderstood. He 
had not then intended to reflect upon 
the President, but only to obtain full in- 
formation. Mr. Foraker seemed unwill- 
ing to accept this explanation. He re- 
minded Mr. Hoar that the Democratic 
opponents of the treaty, and other Seria- 
tors, had regarded the speech as a sharp 
attack upon the President. When Mr. 
Hoar complained that the Senator from 
Ohio was misrepresenting him, Mr. 
‘oraker read passages from the speech 
in question, and the galleries listened 
with much interest to the very earnest 
colloquy of the two Senators. Mr. 
Simmons said he did not believe that the 
President or members of the Cabinet 
had encouraged, incited, or in any way 
participated in the Panama revolution. 
There were acts of the Administration, 
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however, which he did not approve. But 
he had decided to vote for the treaty.— 
Ratifications were formally exchanged 
in Washington on the 26th, and a procla- 
mation putting the treaty into effect was 
issued. Thereupon Minister Bunau- 
Varilla cabled to President Amador his 
resignation. He had already asked the 
Panama Government to withhold from 
him his salary and to use it as the nucleus 
of a fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Ferdinand de Lesseps. The rre- 
tiring Minister’s successor will probably 
be Pablo Arosemena, recently the Presi- 
dent of Panama’s Constitutional Conven- 
tion. In Panama and Colon the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty was celebrated by 
torch-light processions and fire works. 
Orders were given at Washington that 
the Third Infantry should be sent at once 
to the Isthmus, to relieve the marines 
now on duty there. Owing, however, 
to a sentiment in Congress that troops 
should be withheld until there is need of 
them, these orders may be modified. 


ws 


The President promptly 
proceeded to select the 
members of the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission. It is understood 
that the following persons will be ap- 
pointed: Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, 
U. S. N., retired (chairman of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission); Major-Gen- 
eral George W. Davis, U. S. A., retired; 
Col. Frank Hecker, of Detroit; Director 
of Transportation during the war with 
Spain; William Barclay Parsons, en- 
gineer of the New York subway; Wil- 
liam H. Burr, professor of engineering 
in Columbia University ; C. Ewald Grun- 
sky, civil engineer, of San Francisco, and 
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Benjamin M. Harrod, engineer, of New 
Orleans, for many years a member of the 
Mississippi River Commission. With re- 
spect to Mr. Harrod there was some de- 
lay, owing to charges relating to his ac- 
tion while serving as chief engineer of 
the New Orleans Drainage Commission ; 
but the President, after careful examina- 
tion, decided that Mr. Harrod’s defense 
and explanations were sufficient. Imme- 
diately after organization the Commis- 
sion will go to the Isthmus, and its head- 
quarters will be there. Admiral Walker 
expresses the opinion that within eight 
years the canal will be open for use. 
When the work is well in hand, he says, 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men will be em- 
ployed. At the beginning the Commis- 
sion will undertake the sanitary improve- 
ment of Panama and Colon, giving each 
city a sewerage system and a water sup- 
ply, and raising Colon out of the marsh. 
Senator Kittredge has introduced a long 
bill vesting the government of the canal 
strip in a board of three men.—The new 
Constitution of Panama calls the people 
of the republic “ Panamans.”—There is 
no reason to expect, the French Foreign 
Office says, that the French courts will 
grant any injunction that would prevent 
or delay a transfer of the Canal Com- 
pany’s property.—According to the latest 
reports, General Reyes has been elected 
President of Colombia by a majority of 
three votes in the Electoral College. 
a 


Mr. Hanna’s successor in 
the Senate is Charles 
Dick, who has been rep- 
resenting the Nineteenth Ohio district 
in the House, and is chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. There 
was no contest. Governor Herrick de- 
clined to be a candidate. The political 
control of the State will remain in the 
hands of the late Senator’s associates 
and supporters, whose policy is not al- 
ways in accord with that of Senator 
Foraker.—It is understood that ex- 
Governor W. Murray Crane, of Massa- 
chusetts, is the President’s choice for 
the office of chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. He has not been 
inclined, however, to take the place, 
and therefore others have been under 
consideration. Among these are Sen- 
ator Scott (an intimate friend of the 
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late Senator Hanna); Senator Pen- 
rose, J. W. Blythe, of Iowa, and Post- 
master-General Payne. The vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Secretary 
Perry S. Heath has been filled tempo- 
rarily by the appointment of Elmer 
Dover, who was Mr. Hanna’s private 
secretary.—Mr. Dover, at the request 
of the family, has given to the public 
the following letters: 

“My Dear Mr. Presipent: You touched a 
tender spot, old man, when you called per- 
sonally to inquire after me this morning. I 
may be worse before I can be better, but all the 
same such ‘drops’ of kindness are good for a 
fellow. Sincerely yours, M. A. Hanna.” 

“Friday, P. M.” 


These were the last words written by 
the Senator. He never saw the reply, 
which was as follows: 

“Dear SENATOR: Indeed it is your letter 
from your sickbed which is touching—not my 
visit. May you very soon be with us again; 
old fellow, as strong in body and as vigorous 
in your leadership and your friendship as ever. 
Faithfully yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

“February 6th, 1904.” 


When this was received, the Senator 
had become so ill that letters were 
withheld from him.—Mr. Bryan denies 
that he is supporting the candidacy of 
Mr. Hearst, who, he says, “ is among 
those worthy to be mentioned.” In 
Massachusetts, George Fred Williams 
says, in a published letter, that he is 
“about to start a campaign for Hearst 
because” he doesn’t see that “the pro- 
gressive element in the Democratic 
party has any other candidate to whom 
it can tie its fortunes.” Having by 
unanimous vote invited Mr. Hearst to 
address them, the members of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature by a large major- 
ity voted down a resolution extending 
a similar invitation to Mr. Cleveland. 
The Democrats of the Warren district 
in Ohio have elected two delegates in- 
structed for Hearst—Bourke Cockran 
has been elected to fill the vacancy in 
the House caused by the resignation 
of Mr. McClellan, now Mayor of New 
York, and will be a member of the 
Ways: and Means Committee.—Mr. 
Bryan visited New York last week at 
the invitation of mutual friends of him- 
self and Judge Parker, who desired to 
obtain his support for the-latter’s can- 
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didacy. The result has not been made 
known.—In a case involving the dis- 
franchising suffrage clause of the Ala- 
bama constitution, that of Giles (a ne- 
gro) against a Board of Registration, 
the Supreme Court—as heretofore in 
another case in which Giles was plain- 
tiff—dismisses the appeal for want of 
jurisdiction. It appears that in the 
State courts Giles based his claim upon 
his rights under the State laws, thus 
raising no Federal question upon which 
the Federal courts could review the de- 
cisions of the State tribunals. 


Js 


After a long trial, before 
Judge Pritchard in Wash- 
ington, four of the men in- 
dicted in connection with the postal 
service frauds have been convicted. They 
are August W. Machen, formerly Su- 
perintendent of the Free Delivery serv- 
ice; George E. Lorenz, formerly post- 
master at Toledo; Samuel A. Groff and 
Diller B. Groff. Mrs. Lorenz had been 
indicted with them, but she was dis- 
charged by the court two weeks ago. 
The Groffs (one of whom is a policeman 
in Washington) were the inventors and 
owners of a device for fastening mail 
boxes. This was manufactured at a cost 
of 20 cents, and sold to the Government 
for $1.25; forty per cent. of this was 
paid to Machen, and 20 per cent. to 
Lorenz, who served as a go-between. 
Some years ago Machen was Lorenz’s 
assistant in the Toledo post office. Enter- 
ing the service at Washington in 1893, 
he rose to the office of Superintendent of 
Free Delivery, and in this place, by 
granting the requests of Congressmen 
(especially with respect to the establish- 
ment of new rural free delivery routes) 
he gained political and personal influ- 
ence that for a long time prevented any 
official investigation of his corrupt acts. 
Prosecuting counsel remarked at the 
trial that on a salary of $3,500, “ by 
strict economy,” Machen had been ac- 
cumulating $20,000 a year. The court’s 
sentence for Machen, Lorenz and Diller 
B. Groff is two years in the penitentiary 
and a fine of $10,000. The other Groff 
will fare better, because one of the Gov- 
ernment’s attorneys expressed the opin- 
ion, during the trial, that the evidence 
did not warrant his conviction. Against 
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Machen there are a dozen more indict- 
ments.—It is asserted that the report of 
those who recently made an investigation 
of the New York post office recommends 
the removal of Postmaster Van Cott, on 
the ground of general mismanagement 
and incompetency. 


During the debate in the 
House on the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill, which 
provides for the expenditure of $97,000,- 
000, some surprise was caused by the 
protests of Mr. Burton, of Cleveland 
(chairman of the River and Harbor 
Committee), against the appropriations 
for new ships and the policy of enlarge- 
ment with which these appropriations are 
in accord. These additions and the Gov- 
ernment’s programme of construction 
were, he said, a departure from our tra- 
ditional policy, which had been the bul- 
wark and honor of the republic. So 
great an annual appropriation meant that 
foreign nations were invited to attack us. 
They could not be deceived by the pre- 
tense that such expenditures were de- 
signed to promote peace; the aim of such 
a policy of construction was to make the 
United States an international swash- 
buckler. Mr. Burton urged the Demo- 
crats to be consistent and vote against the 
bill. The debate and votes, however, 
showed that they were not united. Their 
leader, Mr. Williams, said that a large 
part of the appropriation was for work 
on ships now in hand; these should not 
be left to rust at the dock. The bill— 
which provides for one new battle ship, 
two armored cruisers and three scout 
cruisers, with an increase of 3,000 en- 
listed men—was defended by Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Republican associates, mainly on 
the ground that a strong navy is the 
most effective insurance against war. A 
minority of the Democrats voted with 
the Republicans against Mr. Burton’s 
motion to cut out the battle ship. The 
vote upon this motion and upon others 
made and supported by a majority of the 
Democrats (who sought to exclude the 
two cruisers and to prevent expenditure 
for the projected naval station near Ma- 
nila) was about two to one, and the bill 
was passed substantially in its original 
form. Under the leadership. of Mr. 
Hearst (a candidate for the Presidential 
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nomination) the Democrats attempted by 
amendment to provide that the eight- 
hour law should be applied to all con- 
tracts for construction in private yards. 
The amendment was rejected by a party 
vote of 110 to 62.—Negotiations for 
treaties of arbitration have been sug- 
gested by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Holland. Formal negotiations have 
not been undertaken by our Government, 
however, and will not be, unless ratifica- 
tion shall be clearly foreshadowed by the 
attitude of the Senate. 


a 


Before the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, last week, 
arguments against the Anti- 
Injunction bill were made by counsel rep- 
resenting. the Anti-Boycott Association 
and substantially all of the Employers’ 
Associations of the country. One of these 
gentlemen was James M. Beck, formerly 
Assistant Attorney-General, who asserted 
that the bill would repeal the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law, or a large part of it, by 
legalizing conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, which are now unlawful. The bill 
provides that no combination or agree- 
ment to do any act in furtherance of a 
trade dispute shall be deemed criminal, 
and that those engaged in it shall not be 
indictable or otherwise punishable for 
conspiracy if such act when committed 
by one person would not be punishable 
as a crime; also that such an agreement 
or combination shall not be considered as 
in restraint of trade, and that no restrain- 
ing order or injunction shall be issued 
with relation thereto. The representative 
of the Anti-Boycott Association asserted 
that the bill would prevent legal action 
against boycotts, legalize combinations of 
unions and employers’ associations that 
oppress persons who are not included, 
and legalize such extortion as was prac- 
ticed by Sam Parks.—In Chicago, Judge 
Holdom has issued a strike injunction 
against the Central Labor Union. It is 
said that his order affects 200,000 work- 
men. The same Judge has for the second 
time held the local union of press feeders 
guilty of violating an injunction. He 
required the union to pay a fine of $1,000, 
imposed fines upon its officers, and also 
sent the president and secretary to jail 
for several months.—At the first annual 
convention of the Citizens’ Industrial As- 
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sociation, of which David M. Parry is 
president, there was established a Bureau 
of Information, which is to ascertain the 
names of “law-breakers who practice 
intimidation, boycotting and picketing ; ” 
also a Law and Order department, to aid 
local organizations in apprehending and 
prosecuting persons guilty of violence in 
labor disputes. 


The treaty with Cuba con- 
cerning the Isle of Pines 
has lapsed by limitation, 
owing to the expiration of the time al- 
lowed for ratification. Final action upon 
this agreement was prevented, some 
weeks ago, by the opposition of Senator 
Penrose and others, representing settlers 
from this country, who complained that 
the local government of the island was 
inadequate, and also asserted that they 
had been led to expect that the island 
would be retained as territory of the 
United States. It is said that a new 
treaty, more satisfactory to these settlers, 
but acknowledging the sovereignty of 
Cuba, will be negotiated.—Official re- 
ports show that in the calendar year 
1903 our exports to Porto Rico were 
$11,819,000 (against $12,194,000 in 
1902), and that the island’s exports to 
the States were $10,152,000 (against 
$9,634,000 in the preceding year). Trade 
with other countries is comparatively 
small—$2,119,000 of imports and $4,- 
267,000 of exports. The island sells to us 
sugar (nearly $7,000,000), leaf tobacco, 
cigars and coffee, but by far the greater 
part of the coffee crop goes to Europe. 
‘Still, the quantity of coffee marketed in the 
States increased from 1,906,000 pounds 
in 1902 to 5,461,000 in 1903. The bulk 
of our exports to the island consists of 
flour, cotton goods, machinery, hard- 
ware, bacon, lard and salted pork. 
Agents of New York exporters who have 
recently returned from Porto Rico say 
that exports from the States have de- 
clined because the people are unable to 
buy. In every industry, they add, there 
is great need of capital. 

sz 


An arbitration treaty 
has been signed be- 
tween France and 
Spain which is similar in its provision to 
the arbitration treaties recently concluded 
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between the three Powers, Great Britain, 
France and Italy. This relieves the fears 
occasioned by the action of Spain in send- 
ing troops to the Mediterranean islands, 
and strengthens the confidence in the 
maintenance of peace in Europe.—Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, who has done 
so much to promote the peace movement, 
anounced at a meeting of the deputies 
favoring international arbitration that a 
similar arbitration treaty was being nego- 
tiated between France and the United 
States, and commended in the highest 
terms the actions of President Roosevelt 
doing so much for the advancement of 
civilization in submitting the Pious Fund 
case and the Venezuelan controversy to 
The Hague Court. a 


M. Combes, the French 
Premier, has so far met 
with no serious obstacles 
in carrying through his extremely rad- 
ical measures against the religious or- 
ders. On February 23d the bill regu- 
lating secondary education, which pro- 
hibits any member of a religious order 
from teaching in a public or private 
school, passed the Senate by a large 
majority. The first test vote came on 
the third clause of the article, which 
provides that any Frenchman not less 
than 25 years old may open a school 
for secondary instruction, provided he 
files with the inspector (A) the papers 
relating to his birth and parentage, (B) 
a statement of his previous habitations 
and occupations, (C) a declaration that 
he does not belong to any congrega- 
tion (religious order). On the motion 
of M. de Las Casas to amend by in- 
serting the word “ unauthorized” be- 
fore “congregations,” a debate took 
place in which the Clericals denied the 
right of the Government to interfere 
with the freedom of teaching in the 
private schools, and claimed that the 
functionaries of the state could not 
give a neutral and unbiased instruction 
and the individual had a right to edu- 
cation in accordance to his beliefs. M. 
Chaumié, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, declared that liberty of in- 
struction was not unlimited, and that 
the proposed act was not directed 
against any individuals, for they could 
become eligible as teachers by with- 
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drawing from the congregation, but 
that while they were members of a re- 
ligious order they were not free to 
choose the methods or matter of their 
teaching, but were forced to obey the 
instruction of their ecclesiastical su- 
‘periors. The amendment of M. de Las 
Casas was lost by a vote of 153 to IOI. 
a 
By the treaty just concluded 
between Siam and France 
the boundary line goes still 
further to the west, and France gains 
some concessions which are capable of 
indefinite extension in the future. The 
encroachments of France on Siamese ter- 
ritory have been so continuous and un- 
checked that its absorption seems to be 
inevitable. By the treaty of 1893 the Me- 
kong River was made the boundary be- 
tween French and Siamese territory, and 
France was granted only that portion of 
the province of Liang Probang which 
lies east of that river. Ostensibly to 
avoid conflicts there was established a 
neutral zone of 25 kilometers wide to the 
west of the Mekong, into which Siam 
was not allowed to send troops. Under 
pretext of suppressing the disorders 
which arose in this unprotected strip the 
French intervened, and even collected 
taxes in Western Liang Probang. The 
Siamese officials who objected to this 
were put in chains. Now it is announced 
that France considers her interest para- 
mount in the valley of the Mekong, al- 
tho in the valley of the Menam it is 
recognized that England has equal 
rights. The new treaty cedes to France 
the provinces of Melouprey and Bassac, 
and gives her all of Cambodia, including 
Kratt, which is capable of being made an 
important sea port. The whole of the 
kingdom of Liang Probang and the dis- 
tricts of Kin-Tao and Kontsavadi are ac- 
quired by France, which makes the Me- 
kong for 500 kilometers a French river. 
It is stipulated that French engineers 
and capital shall be employed in all pub- 
lic works, and a railroad be built with the 
aid of France from Battambang to 
Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cambodia. In 
exchange for this France cedes to Siam 
the port of Chantaboun, which France 
has been occupying without any legal 
right and in which she claims to have 
expended some $2,000,000 in public im- 
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provements. Even to this’ concession 
there is a string attached, for the city is 
ot to be turned over to Siam till all the 
other provisions of the treaty are com- 
plied with, which will necessarily take 
several months to accomplish and may 
be prolonged indefinitely. France has 
promised to evacuate Chantaboun several 
times before without results. 


a 


Since almost nothing is 
known of the movements 
and positions of the land forces, public 
attention during the past week has been 
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nels. To the west of the lighthouse, on 
a promontory 500 feet high, is placed a 
fort, and on the opposite side are three 
forts at altitudes of, 270, 350 and 266 feet 
respectively, within two miles of the 
mouth of the harbor. These fortifica- 
tions have no sheltered connections, and 
the variety of guns is so great as to re- 
quire fifty different kinds of ammunition. 
The “east port” is a small basin lined 
with docks, but the larger “ west port” 
is not of so much value on account of the 
mud flats, through which channels have 
to be dredged.—The most important ac- 
tion during the week at Port Arthur was 
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concentrated on Port Arthur, which has 
been the object of repeated attacks by the 
Japanese torpedo boats, apparently with 
the three objects of destroying Russian 
vessels, of blocking the harbor and of 
keeping the Russians in a state of con- 
stant excitement and alarm. Last week 
we gave a picture of Port Arthur, and 
this week we insert a map, showing the 


narrow, tortuous passage at the entrance. 


which the Japanese are trying to block 
up by sinking vessels in it. At its widest 
part this channel is less than a thousand 
feet wide, and at the narrowest part the 
channel is only 130 feet wide, and at low 
water has only 23 feet of water at the 
entrance where the “Retvizan” is 
aground. A lighthouse is placed at the 
entrance and lower lights along the chan- 
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the attempt of the Japanese to bottle up 
the Russian fleet in the harbor by sink- 
ing merchant vessels in the channel. 
Like the attempt to shut Cervera’s fleet in 
the harbor of Santiago by the sinking of 
the “ Merrimac,” this was a failure, for 
the ships were sunk too far out in the 
open harbor to block the channel. Five 
Japanese steamers selected for the pur- 
pose, “ Tinshin Maru,” “ Bushu Maru,” 
“Buyo Maru,” “ Hokoku Maru” and 

“ Jinsen Maru” (maru is the Japanese 
word for merchant steamer), approached 
Port Arthur about 4 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of February 24th. They showed no 
lights, but were discovered by the Rus- 
sian searchlights, and a heavy fire opened 
on them by the forts and the “ Retvizan,” 
which, altho it cannot be floated, makes 
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an efficient shore battery. The “Tinshin ” 
steered too far to the left and ran upon 
the rocks, and the “ Bushu,” which was 
damaged in her steering gear by a shot, 
sank near her. The “ Buyo” was sunk 
soon after. The “ Hokoku” and the 
“ Jinsen” ran very close to the “ Ret- 
vizan,” one on each side, the fuel and 
explosives were lighted, and with loud 
cheers the crews got into their small 
boats. The “ Hokoku” exploded and 
sank on the shore close to the lighthouse 
and the other vessel further out, so the 
channel was left open. Some of the 
Japanese manning the sunken vessels 
were killed or drowned, some boats 
reached the torpedo fleet waiting for 
them outside, but the boats containing 15 
survivors of the “ Jinsen” and 14 of the 
“Bushu,” confused by the glare of 
the Russian searchlight, were driven 
east by a strong wind, and by day- 
light were out of sight of the Japa- 
nese fleet. In the evening they reached 
the Miaotao Islands, where they char- 
tered a junk to carry them to Tung- 
chanfu, and from there they walked to 
Chefoo.—Thursday the Japanese torpedo 
boats approached close to Port Arthur, 
where the “ Askold,” the “ Boyan” and 
the “ Novik” (which is now repaired) 
were outside the mouth of the harbor, 
having just returned from Pigeon Bay. 
After half an hour’s fighting the Russian 
vessels took shelter in the inner harbor 
and the Japanese retired. The Russians 
claim to have sunk one of the Japanese 
torpedo boats in this engagement. At 
the same time the Japanese cruisers at- 
tacked two Russian torpedo boats in 
Golubinaja Bay. One of these escaped, 
but the other is reported destroyed.—A 
determined attack on Port Arthur is daily 
expected, and General Stoessel, com- 
mander of the garrison, has issued a 
proclamation, concluding in these words: 

“Our troops know and the inhabitants are 
herewith informed by me that we will not 
yield. We must fight to the finish, as I, the 
commandant, will never give an onder to sur- 
render. I bring this to the notice of those less 
daring and call on all to become convinced of 
the necessity of fighting to the death. Those 
who leave without fighting will not save them- 
selves. There is no way out. On three sides 
there is the sea, and on the fourth will be the 


cnemy. There is no means of escape, except 
by fighting.” 7% 
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It is reported that the Japa- 
nese have landed at Possiet 
Bay, about 70 miles southwest of Vladi- 
vostok, and are pushing inland toward 
Hunchun, some 40 miles west. If this 
is true it indicates an important and sur- 
prising maneuver on the part of the 
Japanese, for they may be able from this 
point to cut off and perhaps capture 
Vladivostok, while at the same time they 
could by pushing westward reach Kirin 
and the railroad which passes near there 
connecting ‘Port Arthur with Harbin, 
now the Russian commercial and military 
headquarters. If, as generally supposed, 
the bulk of the Russian troops is in 
Southern Manchuria, near the coast be- 
tween the Yalu River and the Liaotung 
Peninsula, it is more feasible for the Japa- 
nese to enter Manchuria north of Korea. 
—Viceroy Alexieff has issued a procla- 
mation to the Chinese in Manchuria stat- 
ing that the interests of China and Russia 
are identical, altho China “has declared 
her intention of looking on with her 
hands in her sleeves,” and the Chinese 
farmers and merchants must continue 
their usual vocations and supply the Rus- 
sian troops with provisions and assist- 
ance. The Chinese local officials are held 
responsible for any damage to the rail- 
road or telegraph lines, and they must 
not harbor or conceal “ the Chunchuses, 
the red-bearded brigands.” “ If the people 
treat with enmity the Russian army, this 
Government will exterminate such per- 
sons without mercy.”—-Some Japanese 
disguised as coolies attempted to blow up 
with dynamite the railroad bridge over 
the Sungari, but were detected by the 
Russians and hanged on the bridge. 
Three officers of the general staff, Colonel 
Assai, of the engineers, and Lieutenants 
Zoneloiascha and Keurta, of the sappers, 
were among those executed.—It is ru- 
mored that Chinese troops are collecting 
west of the Liao River and that there are 
10,000 of them under General Ma on the 
road between Tung-chu and Chao-jan. 
If China should depart from her policy 
of neutrality this force on the Russian 
flank would be dangerous. Their object 
now seems to be to hold the railroad in 
Western Manchuria and dispossess the 
Russian guards now in the stations.— 
Vladivostok is blockaded by a Japanese 
fleet, probably under General Uriu, and 
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the four Russian cruisers now in that 
port can do nothing to prevent the land- 
ing of the Japanese troops and their 
march toward Kirin. 


ed 


No fighting of importance has 
yet occurred on land, but there 
has been some skirmishing in North- 
ern Korea between the Cossack cav- 
alry and the Japanese outposts. The 
Russians report the country clear of 
any important Japanese forces, as far 
as Ping-Yang, which is about 100 miles 
south of the point where the Yalu River 
is crossed. Some 80,000 Japanese 
troops have passed north of Seoul, and 
are probably occupying Ping-Yang, or 
some point in the vicinity. It is not 
known whether the Russians will make 
a stand in Northern Korea, or will keep 
most of their force on the Manchurian 
side of the Yalu—The “ Variag,” 
which was sunk in the harbor of Che- 
mulpo by the first shots of tlte war, will 
be raised and repaired by the Japanese. 
The “Korietz” is too severely damaged 
to be made use of.—The Russian news- 
papers have denounced Commander 
Marshall, in charge of the United 
States gun boat “ Vicksburg,” for in- 
humanity in refusing to join the other 
foreign vessels in their protest against 
the threat of Admiral Uriu to attack 
the “ Variag ” in the harbor if she did 
not come out, and for not assisting the 
survivors after the destruction of the 
vessel, and an informal protest was 
made by the Russian Government 
against him. Commander Marshall 
telegraphs that he sent boats and medi- 
cal aid to the crew of the “ Variag,” 
but it was refused. The Administra- 
tion holds that in not joining with the 
British and French note of protest, he 
was acting in accordance with the tra- 
ditional American policy of neutrality 
and avoidance of concerted action with 
other Powers.—A treaty has been con- 
cluded between Japan and Korea which 
is of such importance that we quote it 
in full. It gives the Japanese practi- 
cally a protectorate over Korea, and 
Russia has protested that it is invalid, 
as it was obtained under duress while 
the country was occupied by the army 
of Japan: 

“ Article I—For the purpose of maintaining 


Korea 


a permanent and solid friendship between Japan 
and Korea, and firmly establishing it in the 
Far East, the Imperial Government of Korea 
shall place full confidence in the Government of 
Japan and adopt the advice of the latter in re- 
gard to the improvements in administration. 

“ Article II].—The Imperial Government of 
Japan shall in a spirit of firm friendship insure 
the safety and repose of the imperial house of 
Korea. 

“ Article I1I.—The Imperial Government of 
Japan definitely guarantees the independence 
and the territorial integrity of the Korean 
Empire. 

“ Article IV.—In case the welfare of the im- 
perial house of Korea or the territorial integ- 
rity of Korea is endangered by aggression of a 
third Power or internal disturbances, the Im- 
perial Government of Japan shall immediately 
take such necessary measures as the circum- 
stances require, and in such case the Imperial 
Government of Korea shall give full facilities 
to promote action of the Imperial Japanese 
Government. The Imperial Government of 
Japan may, for the attainment of the above 
mentioned object, occupy, when the circum- 
stances require it, such places as may be neces- 
sary from strategic points of view. 

“ Article V.—The Governments of the two 
countries shall not in the future, without mutual 
consent, conclude with a third Power such an 
arrangement as may be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the present protocol. 

“Article VI.—Details in connection with 
the present protocol shall be arranged as the 
circumstances may require between the repre- 
sentative of Japan and the Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Korea.” 


—tThe Korean army is reported to have 
joined the Japanese. Altho the Korean 
soldiers number only a few thousand at 
the most and are undisciplined and poorly 
armed, still their accession will have some 
effect, increasing the Japanese influence 
in Korea. The people are said to be very 
friendly to the Japanese soldiers.—The 
Korean Minister of War, who has. been 
working at court in the interests of Rus- 
sia, has been arrested and taken on board 
a Japanese warship.—Korean soldiers 
have already come into conflict with the 
Russian advance guard of Cossacks, 
which is,approaching Ping-Yang, and 
some of the Koreans have been killed. 
The officials in Northern Korea are flee- 
ing south to come under Japanese pro- 
tection. A battle is likely to take place 
soon near Ping-Yang between the Rus- 
sian troops, which are said to numbef 
40,000 to 60,000, and the Japanese army 
of probably double that strength. 
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La Haute Politique’ 


BY WILLIAM WATSON 


I SAILED in fancy by a beach of gold, 
Toward a golden city like a star, 
That quivered on the morning from afar— 
Turrets and domes and airy spires untold. 
But when I neared the marble quays, behold, 
Offal and ordure; lurking Shames, that mar 
The hue of sunlight; Plagues that deadliest are: 
And ancient Tribulations manifold. 


So fair, so foul, I said, the craft of State! 
Such is the glory, such the light that clings 
About the footsteps and the deeds of kings; 

And in the shadow Terror sits, and Hate; 

The lazars crouch, the bravo lies in wait; 
And heaven is mocked with all unheavenly things. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


The Administration and Santo Domingo 


BY FRANCIS B, LOOMIS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Secretary Loomis gives to THE INDEPENDENT the accompanying brief but very defi- 
nite interview, defining the attitude of the Administration toward existing conditions 
in Santo Domingo and the future of that republic.—EprrTor.] 


fi HERE is no thought or possibility 
of the annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo to the United States, in the 
minds of either of the Administration or 
of the representatives of Santo Domingo, 
now in Washington. It has not come 
into consideration and will not. It is sim- 
ply an effort which is being made to ar- 
rive at some plan which shall safeguard 
all interests, and put a stop to the out- 
rageous state of affairs now existing in 
those islands. 

It seems probable that some such treaty 
as now exists with Cuba, bringing it un- 
der the Platt Amendment, or some friend- 
ly protection, may have the desired effect. 
Obviously the time has come when some- 
thing must be done to quiet the disturb- 
ing elements in a way that shall render 
it possible for Santo Domingo to return 
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to the industries which are, at present, 
utterly neglected and turn the energy, 
which is now so much worse than thrown 
away, into productive fields. 

The debt of Santo Domingo is about 
$25,000,000, chiefly to other countries 
than the United States; and the present 
state of affairs cannot last much longer 
without attracting foreign attention in a 
way somewhat similar to the Venezuela 
affair ; only that there are conditions here 
which would render the position of the 
United States much more difficult than 
before were such a contingency to occur. 
The effort at present is to arrive at some 
solution of the difficulty which will avoid 
any such demonstration, but it does not 
include the annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Wasuincton, D, C. 





Santo Domingo, the “Isle of Unrest”’ 


BY WILLIAM THORP 


{Mr. Thorp is an Englishman who has only recently come to the United States. 
For the past five years he resided and traveled all over the West Indies, where, as editor 
of The Daily Gleaner, of Kingston, Jamaica, he had exceptional facilities to gather in- 


formation. 


He has visited both Haiti and Santo Domingo and traveled extensively in both 


countries, aud in addition to this while in Jamaica he became acquainted with many 
distinguished Dominican and Haitian refugees, who afterward were able to procure for 
him hospitality when he visited the island republics.—Ep1Tor.] 


FRIEND of mine visited Behanzin, 
the deposed King of Dahomey, in 
his exile at Fort-de-France, Mar- 

tinique. They discussed, among other 
things, the capacity of the race to which 
Behanzin belongs. 

“ The white is a race,” said Behanzin, 
“and the black is a race. Each is good. 
But the mulatto—pah! he is café au lait, 
neither good milk nor good coffee.” 

The judgment was, of course, preju- 
diced ; but it gives one a good idea of the 
intense hatred and contempt which the 
average negro cherishes for the brown 
man. It is hardly necessary to say that 


the latter heartily reciprocates those senti- 
ments. 

Blacks and whites generally get along 
together pretty well in the tropics, and 


especially in the West Indies. It is the 
mulatto who causes trouble. The black 
seldom hates the white unless his preju- 
dices are played upon and his passions 
aroused, but the half-caste nurses an 
abiding, deep-rooted anger against that 
superior race which is responsible for his 
invidious position in the world. 

Here is a key to the trouble which has 
arisen between the United States and the 
mulatto republic of Santo Domingo. The 
killing of the naval machinist Johnson 
and the violation of an American con- 
sulate simply cap the climax of a long 
roll of serious offenses against white resi- 
dents who owe allegiance to the United 
States or to European Powers. Persons 
who have lived or traveled in Santo Do- 
mingo would, at any time during the past 
few years, have heard without surprise 
of a general massacre of the whites in 
that country. In view of the character 
and prejudices of the Dominicans, it is 
astonishing that no such massacre has oc- 
curred. It is safe to say that it has only 
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been averted by the constant patrolling of 
United States and European warships be- 
tween the principal ports. 

White people are disliked both in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, but the dislike is 
bitterer and more active in Santo Do- 
mingo—the republic of the mulattoes— 
than it is in Haiti—the republic of the 
negroes ; and this despite the fact that, in 
theory, the larger measure of privileges 
is accorded to foreigners in the former 
country. 

This antipathy is responsible for three- 
fourths of the offenses against Americans 
and Europeans, ignorance of the duty of 
a Government professedly civilized being 
responsible for the remainder. Whenever 
money and supplies are needed by the 
insurgents or the Administration of the 
hour, the first impulse is to plunder the 
foreigners. If there is a white man with- 
in reach, his store is looted, or his mules 
taken, or his safe forced to disgorge a 
“loan.” The natives are only plundered 
when the whites have been squeezed so 
far as their resources, or the prudence of 
the “ expropriators ”—as I once heard a 
Dominican politician call them—will per- 
mit. 

Even in time of peace there is no justice 
for the white man in Santo Domingo, ex- 
cept under strong pressure applied by his 
Government. I remember an instructive 
case in point which came under my notice 
a few years ago. An English merchant 
caught a thieving clerk red-handed and, 
béing new to the country, prosecuted him. 
The evidence was conclusive, his guilt as 
clear as daylight. But his lawyer sat 
smiling while witness after . witness 
proved the case, and did not trouble to 
ask a single question in cross-examina- 
tion. When the prosecution closed he 
turned to the mulatto judge and said: 
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“Surely you don’t mean to give this 
white man the verdict at the expense of 
one of your own color.” 

That was all the defense. The crowded 
court rang with applause, and the judge 
promptly discharged the prisoner. He 
well knew that if he did not do so he 
would stand an excellent chance of as- 
sassination and a certainty of removal 
from office. This condition of affairs is 
so well understood that, both in Haiti 
and in Santo Domingo, white men will 
endure almost anything rather than seek 
redress at law. As a rule, they bribe the 
Chief of Police and other officials to 
— them the protection which they 
need. 

There is a curious illustration of this 
common dislike of the whites in the 
cathedrals and churches of Santo Do- 
mingo and Haiti. The Savior, the Vir- 
gin Mary and the Saints are almost al- 
ways represented in pictures and statuary 
as negroes or mulattoes. The people re- 
fuse to believe that personages worthy of 
worship or veneration could have been 
white. There was a long struggle on the 
point in Haiti between the Church and 
the people, but the Church had to capitu- 
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late. Otherwise, there would have been 
no congregations. Dominicans and Hai- 
tians alike profess the Roman Catholic 
faith and support regularly organized 
branches of the Roman Church, with 
cathedrals, archbishops, bishops and 
priests. But the stipends of the clergy 
barely afford them subsistence, and they 
subsist, as the late Mr. James Anthony 
Froude truthfully remarked, “ not as ob- 
jects of reverence at all, but as the hum- 
ble servants and ministers of black so- 
ciety.” 

Underneath the thin veneer of Catholi- 
cism the mass of the people are attached 
to the vaudousx superstitions, which were 
brought over from West Africa by their 
ancestors in the slave ships. The priest 
and priestess of the vaudousx cult are the 
uncrowned monarchs of Hispaniola. 
Everybody and everything are theirs to 
command. Even the President and the 
high officers of the Government secretly 
defer to them, while telling foreign visit- 
ors that all the talk about “ voodooism ” 
and human sacrifices is absurd. At least 
one ruler of Haiti, the “ Emperor ” Sou- 
louque, was an acknowledged “ papaloi,” 
or vaudoux priest; while Heureaux, the 


Rising Citizens of Santo Domingo 
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strongest President of Santo Domingo in 
modern times, was strongly suspected of 
being one. 

To my knowledge, one newspaper in 
Port-au-Prince and two in Santo Do- 
mingo City were suppressed within re- 
cent years, and their editors exiled or im- 
prisoned, for no other reason than that 
they had published accounts of human 
sacrifices, accompanied by cannibalism, in 
connection with vaudousx rites. During 
the rule of two or three of the better 
Presidents, notably Geffrard, there were 
brief crusades against the superstition. 
Some of the “ papaloi” and “ mamaloi ” 
—the priests and priestesses—were ar- 
rested and executed for murdering chil- 
dren in their horrid rites. Cannibalism 
was clearly proved in those cases, and the 
records of the trials are still accessible in 
the British Consulate-General at Port-au- 
Prince. What was the result? Geffrard’s 
daughter, Cora, was shot while she knelt 
at the altar of a church in the capital, and 
he was afterward driven into exile, bare- 
ly escaping with his life. Since then 
Haitian Presidents have left the vaudoux 
cult alone. 

In Santo Domingo the authorities have 
never even tried to extirpate it, and the 
rites are practiced with less secrecy than 
in Haiti. Official energies have been di- 
rected solely ‘to trying to keep the facts 
from the knowledge of the outside world. 

Vaudoux is a form of the snake wor- 
ship so common among the lower races 
of mankind, and is closely allied to West 
African fetish, from which it is derived. 
In the more common rites it calls for the 
sacrifice of a white cock—the “ senseh 
bird,” as it is termed by “ obeah men ” in 
Jamaica—or a goat. But at the grand 
festivals the snake-god demands the im- 
molation of the “ goat without horns ”— 
a child or a young girl. There are only 
three of these festivals during the year, 
at the end of January and at the end of 


the seasonal rains, which usually occur. 


in May and October. But other sacrifices 
are offered when the island is visited by 
such calamities as droughts and hurri- 
canes. 

The child destined for the sacrifice is 
sometimes abducted, after being rendered 
helpless by the administration of drugs or 
by hypnotism, in which the vaudoux 
priests and priestesses are adepts. But 
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there is an even more horrible method. I 
have been assured by many persons of 
responsible position and unimpeachable 
integrity, by missionaries, consuls and 
foreign merchants, that there exists in 
both Haiti and Santo Domingo a power- 
ful secret society of men and women 
affiliated with vaudoux. The members of 
this society administer to children nar- 
cotic drugs, obtained in the jungle, which 
throw them into a cataleptic state indis- 
tinguishable from death. Doctors have 
assured me that these human fiends are 
acquainted with vegetable drugs and nar- 
cotics which are unknown to science and 
cannot be detected by any of the ordinary 
tests. Indue coursethe childis pronounced 
to be dead, and is buried. At the first con- 
venient opportunity emissaries of the so- 
ciety dig up the coffin, resuscitate the 
child, and sacrifice it at the next orgy of 
the cult. The meetings are usually held 
in a lonely grove of cocoanut palms or 
bamboos. Scores of men and women are 


present, and they speedily work them- 
selves up into a state of frenzy by wild 
dancing and singing. The scenes that 
take place, as they have been described 
to me by men who professed to have wit- 


nessed them, cannot be related here. The 
worst passions of the négro and mulatto, 
never disciplined by our civilization, have 
free scope. The child’s throat is cut by a 
keen-edged machete, and cannibalism 
crowns the sacrifice. 

I could give details of 4 number of au- 
thentic cases of murder and cannibalism 
arising from vaudoux, if it seemed de- 
sirable to do so. I have carefully pre- 
served the records of these cases, which 
were gathered during five years in the 
West Indies and are mostly supported by 
official authority. But eriough has been 
said on this unpleasant subject to indicate 
the worthlessness of the Dominicans’ 
claim to be treated as a civilized nation. 

The colored people in Santo Domingo 
cannot fairly be compared with those in 
the Southern States. They are of an in- 
finitely lower, more truculent, more de- 
graded type. Their condition is chaotic, 
savage, brutal in every respect. The 
peasantry in the interior, tho decidedly 
more amiable and hospitable than the 
dwellers in the towns, have sunk to a 
lower level than the West African tribes 
from which they sprang, for they have 
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lost the highly developed, albeit bar-— 


barian, social order of those tribes, and 
have gained nothing from civilization ex- 
cept its vices. The gulf which separates 
them from their colored brethren in other 
parts of the West Indies is strikingly il- 
lustrated by the fact that the negroes in 
Jamaica subscribe large sums to send 
missionaries to them. 

The country folk are fairly honest, ex- 
cept that they regard growing crops as 
being anybody’s property—a sentiment 
which costs the planter dear—but there 
is a great deal of crime in the towns. 
lsurglary and shoplifting are common of- 
fenses, and the “strong arm man,” like 
the poor, is always with one. In most of 
the towns of both republics, however, the 
constable is more dreaded than the thief. 
His pay only amounts to a few cents a 
day, even if he gets it, and he preys upon 
the community more remorselessly than 
the criminals whom he is set to catch. 
Ile is paid a small sum for each arrest he 
makes. Of course, he hales men to jail 
on the slightest pretext; but he will let 
them go if they will pay for their liberty 
a trifle more than the official fee for their 
incarceration. If the prisoner cannot or 
will not part with the money he is brutally 
clubbed with a cocomacacque stick all the 
way to the jail, and I have known of sev- 
eral cases in which he arrived there dying 
or dead. 

On every hand the traveler in Santo 
Domingo sees signs of degeneration and 
decay. The country had a good start un- 
der the Spaniards, like Haiti under the 
l'rench. They laid out some fine towns, 
with many large and handsome buildings ; 
they constructed excellentroads and estab- 
lished hundreds of coffee and sugar plan- 
tations, with “ great houses ” as splendid 
as the chateaux of old Spain. The moun- 
tains and savannahs teemed with count- 
less herds of cattle, and prosperity smiled 
over all the land. Now, the traveler often 
comes across a fine old chateau lying in 
ruins in the midst of the “ bush,” with 
two or three bamboo huts around it. A 
few mulattoes, savages to all intents and 
purposes, live in these huts and subsist 
by growing scanty crops of yams and 
plantains and by killing the cattle, which 
now run wild. Here and there one meets 
a peasant who is energetic enough to 
gather the coffee berries, which now grow 
wild in the jungle that has swept over the 
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abandoned plantations of the old Span- 
iards. The Haitian coffee, so well known 
in the market, is almost entirely collected 
from these wild trees ; there is hardly any 
cultivation. Foreigners have tried it in 
both republics, but the dishonest exac- 
tions of the Government and the. frequent 
revolutions have ruiféd them in many 
cases. Large investments of American 
capital have been made in Santo Do- 
mingo in recent years, but just as they 
were beginning to show fair returns the 


_present epidemic of revolutions broke out 


and swept-pretty nearly everything away. 

From a moral standpoint the Domini- 
cans are almost hopeless. The sacrament 
of marriage is seldom resorte“ to; when 
it is, the young people have endeally lived 
together openly beforehan’>¥ithout any 
loss of social prestige or their friends’ 
respect. “Do you think I would marry 
a woman without knowing first that she 
would satisfy me?” said a very promi- 
nent Dominican, in reply to the protest 
made by a missionary friend of mine who 
was called upon to celebrate one of these 
belated marriages. The same missionary 
married an old couple who had been liv- 
ing together for nearly fifty years, and 
the bride brought along her six daughters 
to act as bridesmaids. 

The civil wars which curse the country 
are waged with a brutality hardly credible 
to people who do not know the Domini- 
cans. Men, women, and even little chil- 
dren are constantly murdered in cold 
blood—and horribly tortured when they 
are suspected of being able to give in- 
formation about the enemy. In this mat- 
ter the cultured Dominican, who has been 
educated in America, France or Spain, is 
every bit as bad as the most brutish 
peasant. 

I remember a famous general, a man 
received by foreign governments as a 
diplomat, once telling me how he treated 
a band of revolutionists after they had 
defended a town for several months and 
capitulated owing to starvation. 

“IT suppose you gave them the honors 
of war, general,” I said. 

“ The honors of war! They were reb- 
els, and they had given me much 
trouble! ” 

“ Well, what did you do?” 

“ We flogged them with cocomacacque 
sticks until they could not stand, and then 

we propped them up in chairs and shot 
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A Santo Domingo Planter and His Wife in the Midst of Their Growing Cane, with Their Supervisor 
and Full-Blooded Negro Work People About Them. 


them to death slowly. That is how we 
treat rebels in this country.” 

Haitians and Dominicans do not love 
one another, and are frequently on the 
point of war; but I have been repeatedly 
told by both of them that they would 
unite as one man to repel a foreign in- 
vasion of either country. And such an 
invasion would probably prove to be no 
light task. The armies of the two repub- 
lics are practically worthless as armies, 
but the people are fiercely independent, 
and, as a consequence of the perennial 
revolutions, there are great stores of 
rifles, cartridges and war material in the 
country. Once the people were aroused 
they would carry on a harassing guerrilla 
warfare that might be as tedious and 
troublesome as the Philippine campaigns. 
Prominent Dominicans have told me that, 
in the event of a powerful invading force 
landing, they would burn the towns, lay 
waste the crops on the plains, poison the 
streams and the cattle, and retire to the 
jungles and mountains, from which they 
would harass the enemy. There is no 
doubt that this would really be their plan 
of campaign. 


As the United States Government 
seems to have no intention of conquering 
or annexing the country, it would be ad- 
visable to confine military operations to 
the ports and points in touch with the 
sea coast. Otherwise, the matter may be- 
come far more serious than the Adminis- 
tration contemplates or cares for. But it 
is conceivable to those who, like myself, 
are well acquainted with the Dominicans 
that, once embarked in the enterprise, the 
Administration will be carried by force of 
circumstances beyond its original inten- 
tion. 

The wonder is, not that intervention 
has been found necessary, but that it has 
been so long deferred. The delay is a 
testimony to the extreme conservatism 
which rules American foreign policy, es- 
pecially in regard to Latin American 
countries. Everybody familiar with the 
conditions has been expecting armed in- 
tervention for years past. As long ago 
as 1886, Mr. Froude expressed the com- 
mon opinion of white travelers in His- 
paniola when he wrote: 

“The present order of things cannot last in 
an island so close under the American shores. 
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If the Americans forbid any other Power to in- 
terfere, they will have to interfere themselves. 
If they find. Mormonism.an intolerable blot on 
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their escutcheon, they will have to put a stop 
in some way or other to cannibalism and devil 
worship.” 

New York Ciry, 


od 


The Future of 


Santo Domingo 


BY GENERAL JUAN FRANCISCO SANCHEZ 


[At the request of THE INDEPENDENT, Gen. Juan Francisco Sanchez, the Santo 
Domingo Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is now in Washington, arranging for more 
effective diplomatic relations with the United States, but is not thoroughly conversant 


with English, instructed his secretary to prepare the following paper. 


General Sanchez 


is the son of Gen. Francisco del Rosario Sanchez, the earnest and patriotic leader who 
was executed by the Spanish for opposing the annexation of Santo Domingo to Spain. 
His son, who presents the following article, is no less eager to retain the independence 
of the little Republic of Santo Domingo, and is sent to Washington by the established 
Government in the hope of accomplishing some plan insuring this end.—BDp1ror.] 


JUAN FRANCISCO SANCHEZ 


A FEW words of the history of Santo 

Domingo will no doubt dispel 
certain misconceptions regarding 
its population,-its present condition and 
the aspirations of the honest thinking 
people there. 

l'rancisco del Rosario Sanchez (father 
of Gen. Juan Francisco Sanchez, at 
Present in Washington), Pallo Duarte, 


and Ramon Mella started a movement 
in 1844, which brought about the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish part of the island 
from Haiti. A succession of revolutions 
of more or less importance led to the 
country being annexed in 1861 by Spain 
under Santana; Sanchez, at the head of 
a handful of patriots, opposed the an- 
nexation, and rose in arms; and he and 
others were caught by the Spanish forces 
and shot without mercy. The restoration 
of the Republic followed in 1865; but 
ever since, excepting during the iron 
rule of Ulises Heureaux, the country 
has been the theater of the most unex- 
plainable misgovernments, reaching a 
climax to-day difficult to define and still 
more difficult to combat. 

Thus we reach the point when, in 
1903, Gen. Alezandro Wos y Gil took the 
reins under a Constitutional Government, 
which lasted but a few months. This 
Government succeeded the Provisional 
one of Horacio Vasqués, during whose 
honest .rule the Minister of the United 
States, Hon. F. W. Powell, concluded, 
with the co-operation of Gen. Juan 
Francisco Sanchez, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, four very important 
adjustments, which had been pending as 
claims of the United States Government. 

Something which seemed fair was pro- 
posed by dissenting parties—viz., to unite 
in order to bring abouta freeand unbiased 
election for the President, it being al- 
leged that General Gil had usurped his 
power. For faithful compliance with this 
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agreement, Morales, in whose favor Gil 
nad abdicated on the 24th of November, 
1903, issued a decree for an election im- 
mediately in December, in accord with 
stipulations of the act of Capitulation, 
but Mr. Juan Isidro Jimenes, one of the 
parties to the convenant, preferred to 
raise the flag of rebellion, proclaiming 
himself President and waging a des- 
perate fight, with the aid of his partisans, 
and he continues to do so, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the American Govern- 
ment has recognized the Morales Gov- 
ernment. 

Certain acts perpetrated by the insur- 
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that immensely rich country, may be- 
come owners in the future. 

Dominicans were justly proud of the 
fact that no one, whether native or for- 
eigner, had ever been robbed of money, 
either on the road or at his residence. 
Many foreigners can bear testimony of 
this fact. Traveling has been perfectly 
safe under all circumstances. But now, 
unless something is done to bring back 
to a good path this beautiful country, 
there is no foretelling how all this will 
end. 

No doubt the Morales Government is 
desirous of realizing in Santo Domingo 














Santo Domingo Insurgents Organizing Themselves Into an Army 


gents, such as incendiarism, pillage, tear- 
ing up the rails of an American railroad 
at Navarrete and, last and most deplor- 
able, the firing upon the United States 
launch of the “ Yankee,” killing the 
young engineer, Johnson, are of such 
character that every honest Dominican 
repudiates them, laments them earnestly 
and desires to find the remedy by re- 
establishing order and good administra- 
tien, so that a system of paying the 
enormous foreign and interior debt may 
be devised, that a guarantee of life and 
pioperty may be offered to every one 
WO Owns property there at present, or, 
at racted by the enormous resources of 


everything that might lead to-a fair and 
honest arrangement with all its creditors 
and otherwise open the country to capi- 


tal. If his Government find, on the part 
of the United States Government, some 
sort of assistance, much can be expected 
from the men who form his cabinet. 
From all points of view it becomes a 
necessity for Santo Domingo, and possi- 
bly a convenience for both countries, to 
have a fair and liberal understanding. 
Santo Domingo’s position has become 
to-day, in view of Porto Rico’s advan- 
tages and of Cuba’s singular relations 
with the United States, a very difficult 
one. Sugar constitutes the principal 
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produce of the South. Sugar estates are 
owned mostly by American citizens; it 
is American capital that is invested there 
and that continues to supply their wants. 
Is it possible to allow these to perish, 
wheri, with a little assistance from the 
American Government, Santo Domingo 
would be able to hold her own in this and 
other respects? 

Cacao, tobacco, coffee and woods of 
all descriptions, minerals of various 
sorts, would find an easy and advan- 
tageous market in the vast consumption 
of eighty millions of people. 

The geographical situation of the is- 
land and, especially, that part which con- 
stitutes the Dominican Republic, offers, 
as it were, surely the stronghold to pro- 
tect and command the Moria passage and 
the control of the Caribbean Sea, which 
undoubtedly will play henceforth a most 
important part in the administration of 
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would oppose any such attempt with 
decided energy. Now, it must be borne 
in mind that the Spanish race, with all 
its characteristics, has left behind in that 
country a germ of patriotic pride, mixed 
with insubordination and lack of disci- 
pline, which makes them a difficult people 
to dominate, altho, as a whole, treated - 
fairly and equitably, the masses are easily 
guided to proper courses. 

The well thinking people to-day know 
that a good deal is to be expected from 
the assistance of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and acts conducive to such an 
end would meet the approval of the 
great majority, even tho men of the in- 
surgent party, while convinced of this 
truth, may, for their individual purposes, 
assert the contrary. 

No one conversant with Dominican af- 
fairs can fail to see a heavy cloud form- 
ing and threatening to burst in the near 
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A Santo Domingo Market and a Funeral Procession 


the great and universally beneficial open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

To every Dominican, it may be asserted 
without fear of doubt, the idea of an- 
nexation is repulsive and every man 


future. European bondholders, Belgian, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, 
not to mention English, as their interests 
are in the hands of the United States 
Government, will get tired waiting; 
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their patience will be exhausted, to no 
purpose. Twenty-five million dollars 
cannot be paid with mere promises, and 
they may combine upon some action with 
regard to the Dominican Republic which 
may call upon the American Govern- 
‘ment to interfere, not only to be con- 
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sistent with the Monroe Doctrine, but 
to obviate the slightest chance of any 
ambitious Power securing a hold upon 
such points as would constitute embar- 
rassing conditions of the highest order 
to the American nation. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 
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Life in a Negro Republic 


BY THE REV. T. G. STEWARD, D.D, 


CHAPLAIN IN THE UNITED STaTEs ARMY. 


p ORT-AU-PRINCE, Hayti, is the 
largest and most important city in 
the world ruled politically and 
socially by civilized negroes. It is one 
of the oldest cities on this side of the 
Water, and is laid out upon an excellent 
plan, with broad streets and regular 
squares. It has been so often swept by 
fires and shaken by earthquakes that few 
old buildings remain, altho the city wears 


an ancient and rather dilapidated appear- 
ance. This is owing to the facts that the 
buildings are mostly of wood, and the 
climate is very severe upon paint. In- 
deed, many buildings and fences are left 
entirely unpainted, and under the fierce 
rays of the sun and drenching rains, these 
soon turn dark in color, and present a 
worn and faded appearance suggestive of 
age and decay. 
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The buildings, both private and pub- 

lic, display but little architectural taste, 
being constructed more for shelter than 
for either elegance or convenience. In 
the days of Toussaint, the cities of Hayti 
were ornamented with large and magnifi- 
cent private residences, often of white 
marble, built by the famous negro gen- 
erals of the Revolution. The house of 
General Maurepas, at Cape Hayti, was 
described by General Debell, of the 
French Army, as both costly and ele- 
gant, and would have been beautiful even 
in Paris. General Maurepas, a negro, 
was declared by this general, who at one 
time served under him, to be a man of 
very wide reading, elegant in manners 
and general breeding, and thoroughly 
accomplished in the military art. Many 
fine scholars are still to be found in 
Hayti, as the present Doctor Janvier, 
Minister to the Court of St. James, and 
the Hon. Antrim Firmin, diplomat, 
statesman, scientist, author, and now 
revolutionary candidate for the Presi- 
dency; with scores of other professional 
and business men; but the taste for ele- 
gant homes seems to have greatly de- 
clined. 
‘4The love of dress and personal orna- 
méhtation has, however, not diminished, 
but ha’ become more in harmony with 
the general requirements of modern 
fashion, affording often a most striking 
contrast between the people as they are 
decorated for the street, the ball, or the 
party, and the homes from which they 
come. The well to do people of Port-au- 
Prince are distinguished among all the 
West Indians for their fondness of ele- 
gant and costly dress, and for the ex- 
travagant way in which they wear, and 
even ruin, their good clothes. On ar- 
riving in the harbor by steamer, the lady 
passengers belonging to Port-au-Prince 
who have been abroad will order their 
trunks, and will dress themselves in their 
most elegant suits to go ashore, and in 
these beautiful and costly dresses will 
descend the ship’s ladder to enter small 
boats to be rowed to the landing, as the 
ship cannot approach the wharf, thus 
running the gantlet of salt water 
splashes, mud and dirt; and when 
landed, with trains sweeping, they will 
depart for homes which appear to North- 
ern eyes altogether incongruous. 


The general style of dwelling may be 
described thus: A large, square structure, 
two stories high, with roof coming to a 
point over its center andchimneyless. The 
windows are without sash or glass, and 
have blinds within and heavy shutters 
outside. The second story of the house 
is surrounded in part, or wholly, by a 
balcony, which is covered by the house 
roof, and supported by strong posts run- 
ning up from the ground. On the street 
sides these posts go up from the curb, 
and the veranda, or gallerie, as it is 
called, extends completely over the side- 
walk. The balcony is, perhaps, the most 
used part of the house during daylight. 

The manner of house is decidedly 
French. There is little of that neatness 
and order that characterizes the English 
or the New England home. There is 
more resemblance to what may be seen 
in Charleston, or in New Orleans. The 
ordinary Port-au-Prince day in a repre- 
sentative household would be about as 
follows: Between five and six, or even 
earlier, the family arise, and are imme- 
diately served, each with a cup of the best 
coffee in the world—about two table- 
spoonfuls or little more—with a cracker 
or piece of baker’s bread and butter. I 
never saw any homernade bread in Port: 
au-Prince. Between eight and_ nine 
o’clock breakfast is served, consisting 
probably of boiled, or fried, bananas or 
sweet potatoes, codfish and rice, bread 
and butter, perhaps cocoa, tho generally 
with no drink but water. Between two 
and three comes the dinner, beginning 
with soup—always good—followed by 
roast beef, mutton or pork, with sweet 
potatoes, bananas, beans and rice boiled 
together, highly seasoned with pork and 
red pepper ; cabbage boiled and chopped; 
watercresses, tomatoes, raw or cooked; 
desserts, banana pudding, or raw fruit: 
coffee or tea. At six o’clock there is a 
light tea of bread and butter with guava 
jelly, or banana sauce. Between eight 
and nine,. frequently, there is another re- 
past of bread and butter, with fish bought 
ready cooked from women on the street. 
The fruits of Hayti are abundant and de- 
licious, and the flowers fragrant and 
rich, so that it is always an easy matter 
to dress up a table with effect. 

The social classes exist in Port-au- 
Prince in as sharply defined a manner as 
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elsewhere; more so than is generally the 
case in the United States. Here may be 
found ladies as helpless, as fastidious and 
as unreasonable as can be found any- 
where in the world ; ladies to whom work 
is the one thing degrading, but all are 
not such. Many of the most beautiful 
and accomplished lead very useful lives. 
Many of the young ladies make their 
own dresses, trim their own hats, knit, 
crochet and embroider, altho avoiding 
everything like plain work. The work- 
ing people are entirely distinct from the 
wealthy and professional people. They 
are spoken of as belonging to another 
order of creation. They are a warm- 
hearted, kindly disposed people, ruled 
over by the more powerful and more 
fortunate. They support the country, but 
get very little of its advantages. The 
social relations of the classes are entirely 
incompatible with republican sentiments. 
The same pernicious principles prevail 
in politics; and Hayti is much more of 
a military oligarchy than a true republic. 
The aristocratic classes dispute and war 
among themselves, and drag the poor 
laborer from the fields and wharves into 
the horrors of bloody strife. 

The army is always large—very large 
in proportion to the male population; 
poorly housed and poorly paid and fed. 
Consequently it is ever a ready instru- 
ment in the hands of any powerful po- 
litical chieftain who may be able to pay 
and feed the soldiers. War is plenty; 
peace is starvation. All young men, un- 
less specially exempt, are compelled to 
serve for a period; and, hence, the Hay- 
tians are a nation of soldiers and ever 
ready to fight. 

One of the most interesting sights to 
be seen near Port-au-Prince is the women 
engaged in laundry work in the neighbor- 
ing streams. The washerwomen bare 
themselves even beyond the license of 
party fashion, and soap and lave the 
clothes, drying and bleaching them upon 
the grass until a snowy whiteness is se- 
cured, chattering and laughing mean- 
while as tho their work were a semi-picnic. 
I doubt if there is a clothes line or a 
clothes pin in Port-au-Prince among the 
teal Haytians. Washboards are seldom 
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used. Recently, however, an enterpris- 
ing citizen from Jamaica has set up a 
steam laundry in the city and is rapidly 
picking up custom, and his industry bids 
fair to seriously interfere with the an- 
cient system of river washing. 

The cooking is done on little charcoal 
furnaces, and in brick ovens—always 
outdoors.’ Altho there are few con- 
veniences, yet the cooks manage to pre- 
pare excellent meals, combining both 
African and French skill in their art. 
One need not starve in Hayti. The mar-- 
kets are well stocked with meats, fish, 
fruits and vegetables, and the prices not 
exorbitant. 

Port-au-Prince, despite its conserva- 
tism and its exposure to earthquakes, 
hurricanes and fires, and its liability to 
the destructions occasioned by revolu- 
tions, and its out of the way situation, 
has, nevertheless, caught at least some of 
the spray from the great tidal wave of 
scientific advancement. It has its tele- 
graphs, telephones, electric lights and 
tramways; and the little nation struggles 
hard to hold a place among progressive 
peoples. In all its disasters its people 
never expect outside help, and the good 
Christian nations of the earth never dis- 
appoint them. Port-au-Prince lately 
witnessed such a scene of national hu- 
miliation as seldom falls to the lot of 
any people, and this was followed 
by a fire causing over a million dollars 
damage. But no appeal for relief came 
from our little neighbor. Educated by 
the prejudices of white mankind,. they 
know no other lesson than, “ Try, try 
again.” The President, in concluding 
his patriotic proclamation after the Ger- 
man infliction, said: 

“Let us try to draw profit from our sad ex- 
periences.* Let us not forget that it is union 
that gives strength; that internal peace is es- 
sential to the progress of the country; and let 
us apply all the ardor of our patriotism to re- 
organize and reconstruct our country, and to 
endow her with prosperity and power.” 


Whatever may be the faults of our 
Haytian neighbors, dependence upon the 
charities of mankind is certainly not one 
of them. 

Fort Missouta, Mont, 





The March Hare’s Madness 


By BLISS CARMAN 


AuTuor oF ‘*Soncs FROM VAGABoNDIA,” Etc, 


ERHAPS one of the maddest things 
Pp in a mad world is to inquire the 
cause of madness, just as it seems 
to be one of the requisites of happiness 
that we should not set our heart upon it. 
The Angel of Life is evasive, reticent, 
not to be cornered, yet abounding in gen- 
erous revelations of the truth upon occa- 
sion; and that mortal is likely to learn 
most about the mysteries of being who 
does not pry into them too industriously. 
Curiosity is the fundamental passion of 
the mind, and to satisfy curiosity with 
knowledge is one of the three great 
sources of happiness. At the same time 
it is forbidden to know everything. At 
least this is so for the time being, what- 
ever may be permitted to human investi- 
gation in some future age. 

And so, whether it is hatters or March 
hares, we know very little about the mad- 
ness of either. Each has become a by- 
word in proverbial speech, and we make 
a simile of his erratic fortune without a 
second thought. How sad to be a name 
and nothing more in the mouth of one’s 
fellows! Yet I have no doubt the hatter 
is as indifferent to his repute as the hare, 
even perhaps a little proud of his pecul- 
iarity. So frail is moral nature, it is boast- 
ful even of its blemishes when they lend 
it a little distinction and draw the eye of 
the crowd. One can very well fancy the 
complacency of the hatter under his visita- 
tion, how he would turn it to good ac- 
count and make a profitable investment 
of his affliction. He would be a sorry 
tradesman who could not manage to se- 
cure some slight advantage in dealing 
with destiny and come out at last on the 
right side of his account with Providence. 
Was ever the madness of a hatter so com- 
plete his commercial instinct could not 
prevail against it? Is there not always 
a residuum of sanity at the bottom of his 
mania, a trace of shrewd calculation con- 
cealed under the guise of his feckless 
innocence? The madness of the hatter 
is the wisdom of the serpent, seemingly 
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guileless yet profoundly subtle and sar- 
donic. 

Now the March hare is in a very dif- 
ferent case. His folly is the folly of a 
child, his madness the madness of ecstasy, 
of elation, of transport. He is a vision- 
ary and partakes of the rapture of lovers 
and prophets and bards. He is possessed 
and carried out of himself. He is akin to 
the oracular priestess of Delphi and the 
Vestals, whose care it was to cherish 
the sacred flame of their goddess. He 
may be the least of all the creatures who 
suffer this form of madness, but his ten- 
ure of the divine possession is none the 
less authentic. The burden of joy laid 
upon his spirit is excessive, and an un- 
hinging of his balance has supervened. 
He is mad because he loves too greatly, 
whereas the hatter is mad because he 
knows too much. Saul and Hamlet were 
mad as hatters, through an excess of 
knowledge vouchsafed to them. Blake 
and Shelley and many another mystic 
were mad as March hares, by reason of 
the too great stress of inspiration laid 
upon them. In the one case the dementia 
is a malady of the mind, in the other it 
is an affection of the spirit; tho, tried by 
the standard of sober sense, they are all 
mad together. 

With something of the March hare’s 
own folly I spent a day in a library trying 
to find out the meaning of his madness, 
its cause and scope, or how it came into 
our proverbial lore. Of course, the search 
was futile, and I only found out several 
things I was not looking for. One quo- 
tation, however, seemed pleasant enough 
to remember. Drayton in his “ Nymph- 
idia ” says that Oberon 


“Grew mad as any hare, 
When he had sought each place with care, 
And found the queen was missing.” 


I dare say that is the gist of the matter, 
for the best of the cyclopedists took ref- 
uge in the bare statement that hares art 
particularly wild during the mating sea- 
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THE MARCH HARE’S MADNESS 


son in March. So the madness of our 
little brother with the long ears is only 
the erratic behavior of a lover, after all, 
and we must sympathize with him in his 
happy derangement. Who will say there 
is any joy in the world comparable to that 
irresponsible state of election, when the 
kind gods have marked us for their own, 
and bestowed on us the favor of their 
rapturous life for one spring day? Is it 
any wonder the hare should be full of 
quirks and starts, of aimless chasing to 
and fro, of dashing here and halting 
there without rime or reason? Could one 
expect so frail and sensitive a being to 
support so great a burden of ecstasy and 
still be undistracted, poised and sane? Is 
it not rather a marvel he has a spark of 
reason left? Most men and women have 
been lovers too in their day, and unless 
memory can be wholly blighted by time, 
should know how to feel for their little 
friend in his March wildness: 
“For that is the madness of Ishtar, 
Which comes upon earth in spring.” 


It is easy to identify Easter, the ancient 
goddess of the spring wind and the 
southwest rain, with Ishtar or Astarte, 
the deity of love who was worshiped with 
dark rites in Asia, passed into the purer 
religion of Hellas as Aphrodite, and sur- 
vives as April, the mother of the new- 
plowed field and swelling seed. The soft 
wind from the south is her immortal 
breath ; her garment is the mist of purple 
rain; the opening windflower and blood- 
root and hepatica betray where her foot 
has passed; she touches the wild-cherry 
with her hand as she journeys and the 
woodlands are filled with the fragrance 
of its breaking bloom. In the bitter 
North, when the rivers are loosened from 
their long imprisonment and go sparkling 
to the sea, when the streams of melting 
snow babble to the stars in 


“The hopeful, solemn, many-murmured night,” 


that, too, is the work of the great spring 
goddess, while in the hearts of all mortal 
creatures she works a no less miraculous 
resurgence. It is she who brings back 
the purple swallow at the appointed day, 
and whispers the time of year to the 
flame-bright crocus under the mold. It 
is she also who puts mad fancies into the 
heads of imperial lovers and wild March 
hares. For before her not only is there 
no distinction of persons, but the “ flower 
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in the crannied wall,” the hunter on the 
trail, the small green frog in the marsh 
and the proud prince in his palace are 
equal in her eyes. It is she also who pre- 
sides over the unmitigated ardors of 
earth, and delights in the splendid long- 
ings, the impassioned desires, the impos- 
sible romantic aspirations of human 
hearts. It was her madness which came 
upon Leander and sent him to swim the 
Hellespont to his death, for the sake of a 
girl’s kiss. 

For no weightier reason, how many a 
man has gone to his doom in the glad, 
fragrant hours of some lengthened twi- 
light of spring, with the green pipes of 
the frogs sounding in the meadows, and 
thestill, small magic flute of desire answer- 
ing in his breast! Over the hills or be- 
yond the sea dwelt the remembered shape 
of beauty, beckoned the vision of alluring 
loveliness, echoed the silver sound of ir- 
resistible laughter, and he could do noth- 
ing but follow the old irremediable path 
of destiny and joy. Let prudence lay up 
saws and experience inculcate caution as 
they will; it is not in the nature of love 
to count the cost. Youth knows a better 
wisdom in the infatuated gladness of the 
lover, and those whom the gods love die 
without ever being disillusioned. Crazy 
in the sight of the world, they go to their 
graves with no care upon their brow, un- 
reluctant to the last. Of a metal too fine 
to be tarnished by the corrosive air of 
life, they pass in charmed immunity 
through the scurvy environments of 
struggle and selfishness and greed, child- 
like, instinctive, single-hearted, guided 
forever by the divine insanity. 

It is not only in the tender pursuits of 
youth that the inescapable March mad- 
ness reveals itself. It is made patent in 
all the undertakings of men. Wherever 
there is a touch of the visionary and the 
extreme there are its symptoms appear- 
ing. We may be sober, diligent, God- 
fearing, impeccable, stanch as church 
wardens and dependable as a stone wall, 
yet make no more than a decent demise 
after all. For all our sedulous anxiety 
to keep the Commandments, we may go 
down to the pit with none to grieve above 
us. The local paper may give us a stick- 
ful of perfunctory eulogy, our possessions 
will be scattered among our relatives, and 
the sum total of the matter is not much 
more than a name and two dates on a 
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headstone under a sighing willow. Of 
such is the kingdom of the world. It is 
all very well and very right and very 
necessary, but alone it is not enough. 
You will find that whenever a man is re- 
membered and beloved beyond the day 
of his great departure, there has been a 
touch of the unusual and extravagant 
about him in some direction. However 
commonplace he may have seemed for 
the most part, it will turn out that those 
who knew him best were acquainted with 
exaggerated and unusual traits in his 
character, vagaries and predilections out 
of the ordinary, generous promptings of 
self-forgetful folly, which endeared him 
to them more than all his unwavering 
rectitude. For it is not what we expect 
of people that makes us love them, but 
their unasked, unrequited and lavish ac- 
tions. The soul is not happy in exacti- 
tude, but loves the overbrimming meas- 
ure. The mean and calculating wisdom 
of the market-place is abhorrent to it, and 
the wasteful, splendid, unstinted dealings 
of Nature are the only method it knows. 
Who ever heard’ of keeping a tally in 
friendship, or doing a kindness for the 
sake of gain? Surely that were the very 
embodiment of blasphemy against the 
spirit of love! Yet that is the custom of 
traders and politicians and money lenders 
and all the sleek complacency that rules 
the world. Alas for them! They despise 
the unsuspecting gentleness of Utopian 
dreamers, they have cast out all childish 
and impractical faith from their mind, 
and have made themselves lords of their 
fellow men, only to lose the greatest of 
all treasures at last—a radiant spirit and 
a contented heart. 

We aver glibly enough that aberration 
always goes with genius, but we make a 
mistake when we expect genius to exist 
without aberration. Nature progresses 
steadily but unevenly, here a little and 
there a little, now at one point, now at 
another. It is the very hight of her in- 
tention to produce a perfect individual, to 
embody the beauty of the normal in the 
single instance. Toward this ideal she 
is always tending, yet how seldom she 
seems to attain it, even remotely! The 
impossible hopes and aims of the altruist 
make him peculiar—make him a variant 
from the average type of man. Any 
great capacity in one direction or another, 
which we call genius and hold to be a 
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kind of inspiration, makes its possessor 
conspicuous. It does not make him ab- 
normal, for that is the one direction in 
which he is permitted to approach the 
normal a little more closely. If he were 
allowed to approach it in all directions,— 
if he could have strength of body and 
power of mind, for instance, commensu- 
rate with his noble longings and imagin- 
ings,—the creature of genius would be 
human no longer, but divine. And it is 
not permitted any one mortal to run so 
far ahead in the great procession. 

It does not need any philosophy, how- 
ever, to appreciate the March hare’s en- 
thusiasm. We all know how the feeling 
of young spring takes hold of him, when 
the sappy buds begin to swell and the 
sleeping rivers begin to murmur in their 
icy dungeons. We, too, have our seizures 
of restlessness, our longings to wander, 
our admonitions of splendid discontent, 
when the sun passes the equator and the 
hours of sunshine lengthen toward the 
season of flowers. For us also routine 
becomes irksome and common sense the 
only delusion. It is the time for rejuvena- 
tion upon the earth, when age looks on 
youth with an envious eye, and the sober- 
est beef-eater among us is wont to put 
by his accustomed habit of prudence for 
the gayer garb of some more reckless vir- 
tue. It is not enough to be sound citizens, 
forsooth, and scrupulous upholders of 
things as they are; we must revert to the 
days of our pupilage and taste once more 
the intoxicating savor of romance. Per- 
haps we have accumulated an enviable 
store of worldly wisdom, venerable with 
the dust of time, and are hoarding it 
against ravages of age. Of no avail is 
our fatuous precaution. The first breath 
of spring wind blows it all away, and we 
go merrily forth upon the great adven- 
ture as empty-handed and daring as when 
we first began. It may be hard to learn 
instruction from our elders; it is a hur- 
dred times harder to forget the counsels 
of our own youth. The heart’s great by- 
laws of intrepidity and hope need neither 
to be written nor taught; they were 
promulgated long before our puny civil- 
izations were dreamed of, and they will 
guide many generations when our hands 
have let go of all temporal affairs. The 
forethought of the ant may be a sufficient 
providence against the perils of winter. 
but we must have a touch of the March 
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madness of the hare, if we would come 
happily through the round year. It is not 
enough to avoid disaster and penury and 
mischance ; the stones of the field accom- 
plish that better than we. We needs must 
have “a bliss to die with, dim descried,” 
if we would save ourselves from the con- 
sciousness of ultimate failure. You may 
very well think to get yourself through 
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the inexorable portals of heaven under 
the patronage of Socrates and Newton 
and the Lord of Verulam, of the seven 
wise men of Greece and the seventy wise 
men of modern days. But, pray, were 
they not all mad together? Let me take 
my modest chance with the timorous 
March hare. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


Senator Hanna and 


the Labor Problem 


BY RALPH M. EASLEY 


{Mr. Easley is the one to whom credit is chiefly due for the success of the Nationa! 
Civic Federation He is now the chairman of its Executive Council. The following 
article shows what was the greatest interest in Senator Hanna’s life during the past few 


years.—EDITOR. ] 


HE editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
has asked me to write of Senator 
Hanna’s connection with the 

Civic Federation—of how he came into 
the movement, of his interest in it, and 
something of his method of work. 

Senator Hanna came into the Civic 
Federation only after he had studied its 
aims and practical workings, after he 
had assisted as a sympathetic outsider 
in several of its undertakings, and after 
the value of his influence, his sincerity 
and earnestness had removed certain 
prejudices rather generally held at first 
by members of the organization. 

When the Industrial Department of 
the National Civic Federation was or- 
ganized, at a national conference held 
in Chicago in December, 1900, a plan of 
procedure was outlined and a committee 
of twelve was appointed to promote the 
work. This committee met in January, 
1901, and increased its membership to 
forty. Senator Hanna had not then 
heard of the Federation, and no member 
of the committee surmised that he would 
ever be identified with tts work. 

One of the new members then chosen 
was. his son, Mr. Dan R. Hanna, the 
active manager of the business of M. 
A. Hanna & Co. He was chosen, not 
because he was the son of Senator 
‘Tanna but in spite of that relationship, 
and because he was at the head of the 
Association of Dock Managers, which 


made joint trade agreements with the 
longshoremen. 

By the middle of February the an- 
thracite miners began agitating for a 
contract with the operators, as the agree- 
ment reached in September, 1900, was 
to expire on the 31st of March. They 
met in convention at Hazleton and voted 
to strike on April Ist unless their ex- 
ecutive officers should secure an agree- 
ment before that time. The new Con- 
ciliation Committee found work before 
it at once, and those who had been 
frightened over the connection of a 
“Hanna” with the movement were the 
first to see that the situation required not 
only the help of Mr. D. R. Hanna, but 
that of his father as well, and Senator 
Hanna’s aid was invoked. 

Many of Mr. Mitchell’s friends had 
said to him, “ Mark Hanna was all right 
in 1900, when he wanted to use your 
organization for the -henefit of the Re- 
publican Party; but you will find that 
he is now too busy~to do anything.” 
These critics who crédited Senator 
Hanna with having settled the Anthra- 
cite strike of 1900 as a campaign meas- 
ure were soon silenced by the Senator’s 
quick response to the Civic Federation’s 
request for aid. He arranged to come 
over from Washington to New York 
on the train with Mr. J. P. Morgan, who 
was returning from the South and who 
was the particular man to be approached 
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in this emergency. Mr. John Mitchell, 
Mr. D. J. Keefe, Mr. D. R. Hanna and 
I met the Senator at the Waldorf, and 
agreed on a plan of action, and within 
twenty-four hours Mr. Mitchell and 
Senator Hanna were in a conference 
with representatives of the anthracite 
roads, at which a satisfactory agree- 
ment for a year was made and the 
threatened strike averted. This had all 
been done so quietly that the press 
thought the strike had been averted by 
a delegation from Scranton, headed by 
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Father Phillips, who called on Mr. Mor- 
gan two days later. 

It was during that visit to New York 
that the plans of the Civic Federation 
were explained to Senator Hanna, and 
he said that he was in sympathy with 
the objects, and that as long as we should 
keep on those lines we could command 
his support. He stated that the joint 
trade agreement idea, which the Civic 
Federation was promoting, was one that 
he had supported ever since 1874, when 
he organized the coal operators in Ohio. 
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The next time the committee called 
on him for aid was in connection with 
the United States Steel strike, in the fol- 
lowing July. Throughout this strike he 
was in close touch with our Conciliation 
Committee in its campaign, which ended 
in bringing about the Gompers-Mitchell- 
Sargent-White-Jenks conference with 
President Schwab and his committee at 
the headquarters of the United States 
Steel Corporation. It was the practical 
work done by the committee in this strike 
that finally convinced Senator Hanna 
that the movement was worthy of every 
possible encouragement. By this time, 
also, those in the organization who had 
been fearful of the political motives at- 
tributed to him had come to believe that 
he was absolutely sincere in his inter- 
est in the cause of conciliation. He was 
invited to become a member of the com- 
mittee and at the first annual meeting in 
December, 1901, held in New York City, 
he was made President. The comments 
of the press on that meeting showed con- 
clusively that the country itself had come 
to believe in Senator Hanna’s sincerity. 
Evidence of this is found in the fact 
that out of some two thousand editorials 
on this almost sensational meeting of 
capital and labor less than twenty-five 
questioned his motives, and not one of 
these was in an important paper. So 
much for Senator Hanna’s introduction 
to the work. 

In his methods Senator Hanna was 
always direct and to the point. His wide 
and influential acquaintance was of es- 
pecial value, and he knew just the wires 
to touch to reach the seat of a contro- 
versy. Night or day, whether in Wash- 
ington, in Cleveland, out on his cam- 
paign, or wherever he might be, he would 
respond to telephoned requests to give 
advice or to call up a friend who could 
be helpful in any particular case. But 
he always wanted to know the merits of 
the contention, unless the two or three 
organizations he had personally dealt 
with, such as the Longshoremen, the 
Mine Workers, and the Association of 
Street Railway Employees, were con- 
cerned in it. If one of these was inter- 
ested he would request a conference for 
the head of the organization with em- 
ployers, irrespective of what the particu- 
lar contention might be. For instance, 
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Mr. W. D. Mahon, President of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employees, called at our Na- 
tional headquarters about the first of 
November, while Senator Hanna was out 
on his Ohio campaign, and stated that 
he had exhausted every means within his 
reach to secure a conference with the 
President of a certain street railway 
company, and that unless such a con- 
ference could be secured within 48 hours 
he could not prevent a complete tie-up of 
the road. A telegram to Senator Hanna 
explaining the situation caught him at 
Toledo. He at once wired to a brother 
Senator, who was interested in that par- 
ticular street railway, asking him to 
grant Mr. Mahon and his committee the 
conference they desired. The: request 
was complied with and the matter was 
amicably settled. 

On the other hand, when a strike on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad was about to take place last 
spring, on account of the refusal of the 
then President to meet national officers 
of the brotherhoods, and Senator Hanna 
was called up in Washington and asked 
if he would secure a conference for Mr. 
E. E. Clark, Grand Chief Conductor of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, with 
Mr. f. Pierpont Morgan, one of the di- 
rectors of that road, he asked: “ Well, 
what is the controversy about?” “ Are 
the men right in what they are asking 
for?” Mr. Clark happened to be in 
Washington and he was advised to see 
Senator Hanna, who at once telephoned 
to Mr. Morgan. The interview was 
granted the next day and resulted in the 
threatened strike being averted. 

It will be remembered that in the an- 
thracite coal controversy of 1902 the 
Civic Federation brought the operators 
and mine workers together at its head- 
quarters twice and arranged for them to 
meet later as Mr. Baer’s office. The 
public, as well as the committee, believed 
at that time that the strike would be 
averted. After they had been in confer- 
ence for two days Mr. Mitchell reported 
at headquarters that they had failed to 
agree, and wanted the Senator to call the 
committee together again to hear their 
report. The request was telephoned to 
Senator Hanna at Washington, and he 
was dumfounded at the information. 
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The country had been led by the press 
to believe that the matter was practically 
settled. The Senator said: “There is 
no use calling a committee together to 
hear such a report as that. We must 
change that report.” He went back of 
the presidents of the roads and under- 
took to bring pressure on the stockhold- 
ers, getting a committee of them together 
in one of the large banks and talking 
with them over the telephone for two 
hours. He cabled to interests in Eu- 
rope. In fact, every force that could be 
brought into play was appealed to. On 
the labor side of the matter he urged Mr. 
Mitchell to give the lowest possible fig- 
ure he would recommend his men to 
accept, which was a five per cent. in- 
crease (they were asking for 20), and 
this information Mr. Charles A. Moore 
and Mr. Frank P. Sargent conveyed to 
the presidents of the roads; but they 
spurned the suggestion, so certain were 
they that the men would not vote to 
strike. Senator Hanna, when informed 
of the results of this visit, said, disgust- 
edly, “ Well, they will not only strike 
but they will get ten pér cent. increase 
before they settle.” They were finally 
awarded ten per cent., and, in addition, 
given a sliding scale which amounts in 
some instances to seventeen per cent. 

While the Civic Federation went out 
of the case at this point, so far as the 
public was concerned, Senator Hanna 
and the committee were at work up to 
the hour of the settlement. At one time, 
when some of the operators had been 
criticising the Civic Federation, Senator 
Hanna sent this word: “ You tell them 
that if I hear any more of that kind of 
talk I will go to New York, hire Carnegie 
Hall, and give them something to talk 
about.” At another time, when he was in- 
formed that certain operators had said 
that he was simply working in the mat- 
ter in the interest of a supposed Presi- 
dential boom, he replied, “ You go and 
tell the operators that if they will arbi- 
trate their differences with the miners, I 
will make an affidavit that I will not only 
refuse to accept the nomination for the 
Presidency, if tendered to me, but, if 
elected, will refuse to qualify.” 

In organizing local branches and in 
arranging for public meetings we al- 
ways encountered those who, differing 
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from Senator Hanna in politics, honestly 
doubted his sincerity in the work of the 
Civic Federation; but I do not know of 
an instance in which every vestige of 
this prejudice was not removed .when 
Senator Hanna had spoken. 

No better evidence of his deep interest 
in the work could be given than the 
statement Senator Fairbanks made to me 
int Washington last week at the funeral. 
He said, “I have heard Senator Hanna 
say at least a dozen times that if he found 
that his work in the United States Sen- 
ate would in any way embarrass the 
work of the Civic Federation, he would 
resign from the Senate.” Mrs. Hanna 
stated to a friend that she tried to pre- 
vail upon him not to attend the annual 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
held in New York on the 18th and 19th 
of last December. He had practically 
been confined to his room with grip for 
two or three days, and there was every 
physical reason why he should not at- 
tempt such a trip at that time, but she 
said she could not dissuade him. He 
said his duty was here, that there were 
important matters to take up and he 
must not absent himself. He came over 
on the Congressional Limited, Thursday 
afternoon, December 17th, and I met him 
at the Waldorf on his arrival. He was 
hardly able to stand and said he must go 
to bed at once. He asked a few ques- 
tions, such as, “ Is everything all right? ” 
and “ Will they all be here?” When 


affirmative answers were given he said, 


“That’s good. I'll be all right in the 
morning; good night.” He presided at 
two sessions of the committee on Friday, 
the 18th, and on Saturday, the roth, 
from ten o’clock until one, and took a 
keen interest in all the questions dis- 
cussed. 

His son, Mr. Dan R. Hanna, told 
me at Cleveland last week that the 
Civic Federation was Senator Hanna’s 
“especial pet.” “We all knew he would 
drop any of his business at any time for 
it,” he added. “ The Civic Federation 
was the dearest thing to Mark’s heart,” 
said his brother, L. C. Hanna, “and 
when he stated in an interview recently 
that he intended to consecrate his life 
to this work we all knew that he meant 
just what he said.” The following is an 
extract from the interview referred to, 
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which was given by Senator Hanna to 
the National Magazine, and printed in 
the February number: 


“T took some time to consider the work of 
the Federation, and am firmly convinced that 
it is the object to which I desire to consecrate 
the remaining years of my life. I fully appre- 
ciate that it is a long struggle, but the progress 
already made under the motto of the Civic 
Federation—the Golden Rule—has surpassed 
even my most sanguine expectations; and I am 
sure that the American people will sustain a 
policy, based upon the highest moral and social 
impulse, which will eliminate passionate preju- 
dices that now exist between capital and labor.” 


Just prior to the annual conference 
of the Civic Federation, held in Chicago 
last October, a number of representa- 
tives of employers’ associations an- 
nounced that they would call a meeting 
after the Civic Federation’s meeting for 
the purpose of nullifying the conciliation 
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policy of the Federation and to organize 
to fight the unions. No reference was 
made to this announcement during the . 
conference, but at the banquet that fol- 
lowed, Senator Hanna used these words: 


“TI want to make an appeal, and I wish my 
voice might reach from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean in the making of that appeal, to 
the business men and those in charge of these 
great industries in the United States. ‘Don’t 
organize for any other purpose than mutual 
benefit to the employer and the employee. 
Don’t organize in the spirit of antagonism; 
that should be beneath your consideration. If 
you are the stronger or abler, much less excuse 
you have to show resentment because the other 
side is simply asking that they have their share. 
There is an honest difference on the questions 
that enter into the cost of production or any of 
the details in the ramifications of the manufac- 
turing business, and as honesty of purpose is 
shown and demonstrated, the easier it makes 
it for a settlement that is right and fair.’” 

New Yorxk City. 


od 


The Venezuela Award 


BY WAYNE McVEAGH 


SEn1ok COUNSEL OF THE UNITED STATES BeroreE THE HaGue TRIBUNAL 


N reply to the request of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for an expression of opin- 
ion upon the decision in the Vene- 

zuelan arbitration, I do not know that I 
can.do better than quote the words from 
my article in the North American Review 
last December : 

“Thirteen independent nations, seven of 
them great and leading nations of the world, 
alike in civilization and in military and naval 
power, have voluntarily been represented in 
this arbitration. Such a precedent thus set in 
the face of the world cannot fail to exert a very 
weighty influence in any future controversy. 
lf Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden and Nor- 
way in Europe and the United States, Mexico 
and Venezuela in America, have appeared at 
the bar of The Hague Tribunal . . . it 
will be exceedingly difficult for any nation in 
the future to refuse to submit her contentions 
to the same arbitrament. ; 

“Tt is confidently believed that the Vene- 
zuelan arbitration marks an uplifting epoch, and 
that its value in increasing the dignity and en- 


larging the usefulness of that great Court of 
Peace will be more and more apparent , 
without reference to the actual decision in the 
present case.” 


For my own part I was never too hope- 
ful of securing a decision in favor of 
peaceful methods of adjusting disputes 
by great European Powers with a weak 
and defenseless South American repub- 
lic. The judges, I feel sure, decided as 
they thought it their duty to decide, and 
it is the first duty of parties to arbitration 
to accept whatever decision is rendered 
with entire acquiescence. They have 
given the United States a mark of their 
respect and confidence in asking our Gov- 
ernment to act for the Court in deciding 
how the expenses of the Tribunal should 
be properly apportioned among the dif- 
ferent countries appearing before them. 

As the blockading Powers had, by the 
blockade, produced the fund for distribu- 
tion, their claim to preferential payment 
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out of the fund could only be defeated, 
if at all, by persuading the arbitrators 
that it was their duty as judges of The 
Hague Tribunal to look at the broad, 
ethical question which Mr. Bowen had 
presented very clearly, both in corre- 
spondence and in the protocols, and to 
examine and decide whether Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Italy, having been vol- 
untary parties to The Hague Conference, 
were entitled to preferential treatment for 
having treated Venezuela as they had 
treated her and whether, indeed, in their 
conduct toward her they had not violated 
both the spirit and the letter of the ob- 
ligations they had voluntarily assumed in 
becoming signatory parties to the conven- 
tion of that Conference, which pointed 
out conciliation, mediation and arbitra- 
tion as approved methods of avoiding a 
resort to force. 

The arbitrators have decided, how- 
ever, in favor of the blockading Powers, 
and I can only repeat that in my judg- 
ment the submission of the controversy 
far outweighs in permanent value any 
dissatisfaction which may be felt with 
the decision. Friends of arbitration and 
of peace must not expect the world’s 
ways to be changed in a day. Nor, per- 
haps, can arbitrators who are subjects 
of such great military monarchies as 
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Russia and Austria in Europe, be fairly 
expected to take a very humane view of 
the rights of a weak and defenseless 
South American republic. We must 
take human nature as it is, even in 
arbitrators, and it must be remembered 
that for many years strong nations have 
been at their pleasure attacking and 
despoiling weak nations. We must not 
for that reason abate one jot of heart 
or hope. We should rather continue 
our advocacy of the good cause of in- 
ternational arbitration in thankfulness 
that a great concourse of nations, in the 
year of grace 1903, actually submitted 
their contentions to the peaceful adjudi- 
cation of The Hague Tribunal. 

That surely is a great step forward, 
and while it is true that in every great 
nation “there lie potentialities of the 
most barefaced piracy,” it is also true 
that against such piracy there is now be- 
ing waged, all over the world, a more 
earnest strife and under more encourag- 
ing auspices than ever before. To com- 
pel strong nations to respect the rights 
of weak nations is not the work of a day, 
nor perhaps of many days, but it is a 
righteous work, and in the end will tri- 
umph, for “the Lord of life is with us 
and we cannot permanently fail.” 

Wasuincron, D, C, 


The Venezuela Decision 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


HE decision of The Hague Court 
in the case of the allied Powers 
against Venezuela and other na- 

tions has been received with general 
surprise and regret. It gives to the al- 
lied Powers, who took forcible action 
against Venezuela, a preference in the 
payment of their claims over those na- 
tions that forbore to take forcible ac- 
tion. It seems wrong to the people of 
all nations that a law should be ac- 
knowledged which sets a premium on 
violence, and the sense of disappoint- 
ment which comes with this decision 
is liable to hide from our eyes the good 
accomplished by the reference of this 


question to The Hague Court, and by 
the adjudication of the various claims 
against Venezuela. In fact, the first 
feeling is that international arbitration 
fails to accomplish justice among na- 
tions. It is thus important for us to 


_look closely at what has been accom- 


plished in this arbitration. 

In the first place, the amount justly 
due from Venezuela to other nations 
was referred to arbitration, as well as 
the question whether the nations which 
took forcible action to collect their 
debts are entitled to preferential pay- 
ment. The claims against Venezuela 
have been reduced by two-thirds or 
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three-fourths. Germany’s claim for $1,- 
200,000 is reduced to $384,000. Mani- 
festly the just determination of the 
amount due from Venezuela to each 
of these nations was far more impor- 
tant than whether certain creditors 
could collect their due in advance of 
others. The arbitration of the matter 
has, therefore, relieved Venezuela of 
many millions of dollars which were un- 
justly claimed to be due from her to 
other nations. This being true, the ar- 
bitration of the question has resulted 
in a much larger measure of justice 
than the forcible collection of these 
claims would have done. 

Of course, the giving of the prefer- 
ence to those nations that resorted to 
force is a failure of justice; and it is a 
good omen that the decision of the 
court to this effect is a shock to the 
sense Of justice. And yet let us com- 
pare it with the decision one of our 
State courts would give in a similar 
case—that is, in the case of an indi- 
vidual against whom one or more cred- 
itors have taken action and pressed 
their claims to execution and levy. The 
courts would be obliged to protect the 
judgment creditors, in any priority ac- 
quired by their action, against the 
claims of forbearing creditors. And it 
sometimes happens that those who 
press for payment get all the property 
of the debtor to the total exclusion of 
the more lenient creditors. This is es- 
sentially unequal and unjust, and our 
law has provided two ways of prevent- 
ing this, one open to the debtor and one 
toany creditor. The debtor can make 
a general assignment of all his prop- 
erty for the benefit of all creditors, and 
so prevent any preference being ac- 
(uired by those who bring suit. Or 
one creditor can file a general creditors’ 
bill under which all creditors can come 
in and share pro rata in whatever is 
realized out of the debtor’s property. 
Either of these proceedings, if taken 
before a lien is acquired by levy on 
Property, will prevent any priority be- 
ing acquired by the pressing creditor, 
but they cannot do away with a prior- 
ity actually acquired according to the 
Proceedings and practice allowed by law. 

Now, sending a war ship to collect a 
‘laim against a nation is analogous to 
an individual obtaining a judgment and 
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sending a sheriff to levy on the prop- 
erty of an individual debtor. Actual 
levy by war ships would be analogous 
to actual levy by a sheriff. But there 
is this vital distinction, that an individ- 
ual must prove the justice of his claim, 
whereas a nation can proceed to violent 
collection of the amount it claims with- 
out proving to any one that it is just. 

Again, the debtor nation has no way 
of insuring pro rata payment to all 
creditors, except by consent of the 
pressing creditors; nor can any one na- 
tion prevent the pressing creditors from 
securing priority. All the forbearing 
nations can do is to become forcible col- 
lectors of their own claims, and those 
who have secured spoils by acting first 
may or may not consent to sharing 
them with newcomers on the field of 
action. The Venezuela decision, there- 
fore, brings two errors to light; and re- 
vealing errors is a long step toward 
correcting them. First, the law of na- 
tions needs to be amended, and, second, 
a better method of amendment than 
now exists is imperatively demanded. 

First, the law of nations needs to be 
amended so that no nation shall pro- 
ceed to forcible collection of a debt 
without first securing a judgment of 
the Court of Nations that the same is 
just, and so that either the debtor na- 
tion or any creditor nation can apply 
to the court and turn the proceeding 
into a general creditors’ bill, so that all 
creditors can share alike in the money 
realized, after first proving the amount 
justly due them. 

Second, as to the present method of 
amending the law of nations. This can 
be done only in the way that body of 
law has arisen—by common consent. 
This consent may be given by acquies- 
cence in a course of conduct for a long 
time; or it may be secured by the in- 
terminable process of treaties on the 
same subject entered into by each na- 
tion with all the others; or, a common 
treaty may be negotiated between all 
the nations, as was done in the creation 
of The Hague Court by the treaty of 
The Hague. Such a treaty would is- 
sue out of a conference (like that held 
at The Hague) in which all nations 
were represented, and would reflect the 
common: sense of the world on the sub- 
ject. 
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Certainly such a conference ought to 
be called to amend the law so as to pre- 
vent preferences in favor of the nation 
first resorting to force; and this con- 
ference, if convened, should be at lib- 
erty to consider and make suggestions 
on any matter of international interest 
—such as the questions raised at The 
Hague Conference and acted on ad- 
versely or not acted on at all. 

The nations ought to take advantage 
of this very instructive incident to put 
themselves in a right relation to each 
other, so that there may be a way of 
meeting all such matters as they arise 
hereafter. The way to do this is by 
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establishing a permanent international 
congress, authorized to initiate amend- 
ments to the law of nations, the same to 
become binding on the nations when 
ratified by an agreed number of Na- 
tional Legislatures, or when not ve- 
toed by an agreed number. 

The conditions in which we live not 
only call for but require that this be 
done. The call for the establishment 
of this body should come from the 
United States. By making this call, 
and continuing to make it till it is 
heeded, the United States will become 
the greatest factor in the establishment 
of international and universal justice. 

New York City. 


ood 


Richard Strauss 


BY G. W. 


and His Music 


HARRIS 


[The arrival of Richard Strauss in America this week makes the following very ap- 
preciative article by Mr. Harris most timely. Besides directing in New York City a 
“Strauss Festival’ of several concerts and recitals devoted to his own compositions, 
and presiding over the Philharmonic Orchestra at its brace of concerts on March 4th 
and 5th, Herr Strauss is to conduct orchestral concerts in Boston, Troy, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Scranton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago; and recitals of his songs are to be given by his wife in most of these and 


several other cities. 


It may be seen that he intends to spread his gospel over the 


greater part of the North American continent.—Ep1Tor.] 


N a “ musical season ” already notable 
for its riches in opera and concert, 
and, above all, great orchestral con- 

ductors, two occurrences will stand out 
pre-eminently and mark this, probably for 
a long time to come, as the most memo- 
rable year for music in America. The 
first of these was the first performance 
outside of Baireuth of “ Parsifal.” The 
second is the coming of Richard Strauss 
—Dr. Richard Strauss, his friends and 
business agents are now advertising him 
—of Berlin, who stands in a class by him- 
self, a towering young giant among con- 
temporary musicians—one, indeed,.whose 
position in the world of music to-day is 
not unlike that of Richard Wagner fifty 
years ago, when he went to England to 
conduct the old London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

While Herr Strauss has stood in the 
forefront of orchestral conductors in Eu- 
rope for several years, it is as a composer 
that his fame has gone round the world. 


And America has done its full share in 
fostering that fame, for many of his most 
notable pieces have been performed by 
the New York Philharmonic, the Boston 
Symphony and the Chicago orchestras al- 
most as soon as the scores came from the 
printer. Tho he has not yet completed 
his fortieth year, this man has produced 
nearly four hundred distinct compost 
tions, covering practically every field of 
musical activity—and most of his works 
have been published. These include mt- 
sic dramas, symphonies, overtures, “tone 
poems ” of vast scope and astounding v' 
rility, concertos (for piano, violin af 
horn), string quartets, serenades, piano 
pieces, sonatas, mixed and male chorusés, 
anthems, hymns, and more than one hu- 
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RICHARD STRAUSS AND HIS MUSIC 


piece of composition written by Strauss 
since he reached maturity, be it large or 
small, that is not imbued with that pe- 
culiar, individual quality of his that has 
set the critics to quarreling and the world 
to talking, and filled many a music lover 
with new joys. His music (as was in its 
day that of every really great composer 
the world has ever known) is revolution- 
ary. To appreciate this new music, what 
it is, what it means—to understand any- 
thing of its author’s aims and intentions, 
to hear it and get out of the hearing the 
best inspiration, the highest uplift, the 
greatest esthetic pleasure—what you will 
—it is necessary to know something 
about the man and his work. 

Richard Georg Strauss was born in 
Munich on June 11th, 1864. His father, 
Franz Strauss (born February 26th, 1822, 
and still living), was a member of the 
court orchestra in Munich and one of the 
finest horn players in Europe. He com- 
posed several works for his favorite in- 
strument, and his son says “he could 
play most of the instruments in the or- 
chestra.” Richard received his first music 
lessons at the age of four and one-half 
years from his mother, who was the 
daughter of a well-known brewer named 
Pschorr. The boy took further piano- 
forte lessons from August Tombo, a 
harper, and received instruction in violin 
playing from Benno Walters. When six 
years old he composed a polka, and soon 
followed this with a Christmas song, of 
which it is told that he wrote down only 
the music, and his mother had to write 
the words because he could not make 
them small enough to go under the notes. 
In rapid succession he then produced 
songs, pianoforte pieces, sonatas and an 
overture for orchestra. The London 
Musical Times recently quoted an amus- 
ing anecdote from his father, telling how 
Richard’s mother used to cover his school 
books with music paper and how the pre- 
cocious boy composer utilized these cov- 
etings for scribbling his musical ideas 
during the progess of his lessons. Young 
Strauss’s first professional teacher was 
Hofkappellmeister F. W. Meyer, of 
Munich, who took his pupil through a 
course of strict counterpoint. 

The first public performance of any of 
his compositions occurred in 1880, when 
three of Strauss’s songs were sung by 
Franlein Meyenheim, the opera singer. 
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In the following year a string quartet 


was performed by the Benno Walters 
Quartet. Soon afterward Hermann Levi 
brought forward a symphony in F-minor, 
written when Strauss was sixteen years 
old, which attracted wide attention. In 
1883 an overture in C-minor was pro- 
duced by the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Meanwhile Strauss had met Raff 
at Weishaden, who seems to have turned 
him over to Hans von Biilow, then con- 
ductor of the fine orchestra of the Duke 
of Meiningen, and in 1883 also von Bii- 
low performed the “ Serenade for Wind 
Instruments ” (opus 7), to which he took 
a great fancy, repeating it at many con- 
certs on tour. At about this time Strauss 
accepted a violinist’s place in the Meinin- 
gen orchestra, of which he soon became 
concertmaster. When von Biilow re- 
signed as conductor, in November, 188s, 
Strauss was appointed as his successor. 
He remained until the Duke proposed re- 
ducing the orchestra, one year later, when 
he went to Munich as associate con- 
ductor. From Munich he went to Weimar 
in 1889 as court conductor. In these 
places he made a highly honorable and 
distinguished record, and in 1894 he be- 
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came conductor of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society, and four years later was 
made director of the Royal Opera at Ber- 
lin, which post he still occupies. 
Notwithstanding his arduous duties as 
conductor, Strauss continued from the 
day of his Meiningen engagement to find 
time for creative work. In the formative 
period of his life, he says, his father kept 
him very strictly to the old masters, and 
in their compositions he had a thorough 
grounding. Elsewhere we are told that 
altho the elder Strauss came under the 
influence of the Wagner furore, he stout- 
ly refused to become a Wagnerian. On 
one occasion, after he had most exquisite- 
ly performed the first horn part in one of 
Wagner’s works, the composer facetious- 
ly remarked: “I fancy, after all, Strauss, 
you cannot be such an anti-Wagnerian as 
they make out, seeing that you play my 
music so beautifully.” “ What has that 
got to do with it?” answered the un- 
relenting horn player. The influence of 
his tastes and his discipline is shown in 
the early works of his son. The Sym- 


phony in F-minor, which first attracted 
to Richard Strauss the attention of the 
musical world, was chiefly interesting be- 


cause it displayed a technical facility 
highly remarkable in such a young man. 
It was a thoroughly orthodox work in the 
classical form, serious and respectful in 
spirit. There was nothing revolutionary 
about it. 

But in 1885 Strauss became acquainted 
with Alexander Ritter (born 1833, died 
1896), an ardent admirer of Wagner and 
the romantic music of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who had married Franziska Wagner, 
a niece of Richard Wagner, in 1854. The 
acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, 
and this man influenced the young com- 
poser mightily. Strauss himself has said: 

“Before I knew Ritter I had been 
brought up in a severely classical school. 
I had been nourished exclusively on 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and then 
I became acquainted with Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann and Brahms. It is 
through Ritter alone that I came to un- 
derstand Liszt and Wagner.” 

In his twenty-second year Strauss 
journeyed to Rome and Naples, and then 
gave the result of his impressions to the 
world in a symphonic fantasia, “ Aus 
Italien ” (written in 1886). Each of its 


four movements carried an explanatory 
title somewhat similar to those used by 
Beethoven in the “ Pastoral ” Symphony. 
This was his first modest step toward 
program music. In 1887 he suddenly 
threw off the trammels of classicism and 
began his amazing series of “ tone- 
poems ”—compositions for the grand or- 
chestra—of the most revolutionary char- 
acter and tendency ever known in the 
history of music. The first of these was 
“ Macbeth,” the score of which was dedi- 
cated to Ritter. There was no explana- 
tion or guide except the word “ Mac- 
beth” written over a theme, the annota- 
tion “ Lady Macbeth,” later in the work, 
and a quotation from Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. 

This was followed in 1889 by “ Don 
Juan,” a musical gloss on a dramatic 
poem of that title by the celebrated Aus- 
trian poet Lenau, which was published 
and heard before “ Macbeth,” receiving 
its first performance at Weimar in the 
autumn of 1889 under the composer’s di- 
rection, and which “ was received,” it is 
said, “ with great applause.” Then came 
“Tod und Verklarung” (Death and 
Apotheosis), which was brought out at 
Eisenach in 1890. After it had been per- 
formed Ritter wrote an explanatory poem 
for this work. 

Strauss’s health broke down from wver- 
work in 1892, and a period of rest and 
travel was ordered by his physician. He 
visited Greece, Egypt, Sicily and Upper 
Bavaria. But the “mental pot” kept 
boiling, and while on his travels he com- 
posed his first lyric drama, “ Guntram,” 
for which he wrote both the words and 
the music. This opera was produced at 
Weimar on May 12th, 1894. Fraulein 
Pauline de Ahna, the datighter of a Ba- 
varian general, sang the part of the hero- 
ine, and sang it so completely to the satis- 
faction of the composer that he asked her 
to marry him, which she did ‘toward the 
end of that year. 

Back at the conductor’s desk Strauss be- 
gan again in 1895 the production of tone- 
poems with “ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” the most humorous piece 0! 
music ever written, as well as one of the 
hardest nuts the composer has given his 
hearers to crack. In 1896 he wrote 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” a tone-poem 
founded on certain passages from Nietz- 
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RICHARD STRAUSS AND HIS MUSIC 


sche’s book of that name. In 1897 came 
“Don Quixote,” a set of “ fantastical va- 
riations on a theme of a chivalric charac- 
ter;”’ and in the next year “ Ein Helden- 
leben”’ (A Hero’s Life), which was first 
performed at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
March 3d, 1899, Strauss conducting. 
This tone-poem, which has been called 
“the latest and the most copious word 
that has been spoken in instrumental mu- 
sic,’ swept over the world like wildfire. 

Strauss’s second opera, a one-act piece 
called “ Feuersnoth” (The Fire Fam- 
ine), had its first performance at the 
Dresden Royal Opera on November 2tst, 
1901. It has since been performed in 
Vienna and several other cities of Ger- 
many and Austria. His latest work, 
which is still in manuscript, is called a 
“ Sinfonia Domestica,” and is said by the 
composer’s friends who have seen the 
score or received Herr Strauss’s confi- 
dences to be wholly and remarkably dif- 
ferent from everything that has preceded 
it from his pen. Its initial performance 
is promised for the coming “ Strauss 
Festival ” in this city. 

In this rapid survey of the works of 
the man no mention can be made of his 
hundreds of songs, his pianoforte pieces, 
his writings in the chamber music class, 
or his musical setting for Tennyson’s 
poem, “Enoch Arden” (for piano). 
Enough has been said, however, to give 
the reader some idea of the marvelous 
capacity of Richard Strauss.for work. 

Over the later compositions of Strauss 
the critics have waged a wordy war. 
There has been no such commotion in the 
world of music since Richard Wagner 
began to astound and confound the old 
classicists with his wonder-works. 

In orchestral music Wagner went 
further than any man before him. 
Strauss has gone leagues beyond Wag- 
ner. His music is not a continuation of 
Wagner’s. It is too individual and origi- 
nal for that. It does not antagonize 
Wagner. It cannot supersede Wagner. 
But it exhibits a consummate artistic 
technic and a profound scholarship never 
dreamed of by Wagner, great as that 
master was in all these things. 

_For these new creations of his Strauss, 
discarding the name “ Symphonic poem,” 
which had been used by Berlioz, Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky and Saint-Saens, his great 


predecessors in the realm of “ program 
music,” chose the term “ Ton-Dichtung ” 
(Tone-poem), to show the predominate 
importance of their purely musical char- 
acter, that they are subjective and do not 
follow too closely any definite objective 
program. For Strauss is a psychologist 
in music—he translates thought—that is, 
philosophical ideas—into tonal emotion. 
Technically the most distinguishing char- 
acteristic of his pieces is the continuous 
employment of polyphony (the simul- 
taneous development and interweaving of 
many themes). This was almost un- 
known in the symphonic poems of Berlioz 
and Liszt, which were mainly homophon- 
ic. These tone-poems are really dramatic 
monologues, in music, of vast propor- 
tions. The conception of them may best 
be characterized, perhaps, as a sort of 
transformation into another art of Robert 
Browning’s poetical invention known by 
that appellation. In them, as the English 
poet gave lyric utterance in his “ Dra- 
matic Lyrics, Idyls and Romances,” the 
composer gives musical expression to ele- 
ments of a dramatic, and also of an epic, 
character. He fuses into one poem the 
lyric, dramatic and epic qualities which 
aforetime were employed each by itself 
in a separate art form. 

For his tone-poems the composer fur- 
nishes no detailed programs. Their titles, 
sub-titles and even quotations are used 
simply as hints or suggestions of the 
ideas, moods, emotions intended to be 
conveyed. Yet his commentators, friend- 
ly and unfriendly—and an army of them 
has sprung up in Germany—have pub- 
lished elaborate descriptions and explana- 
tions of every one of his later composi- 
tions. Some of these analyze every 
theme, give significance to every melodic 
phrase and discover esoteric meaning in 
every modulation. No doubt Strauss 
himself has had many a hearty laugh at 
the owlish solemnity of some of these 
interpreting pamphleteers, for he has 
shown himself not without humor on 
more than one occasion. Technically 
these pieces are far from absolute inde- 
pendence of form. Their music is ruled 
by laws of development even when the 
subject invites a special color or tendency. 
As has already been said, in the develop- 
ment and interweaving of his themes 
Strauss is a virtuoso of astounding skill. 
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His wildest compositions possess a cer- 
tain unity and are perfectly logical in 
thematic statement and in counterpoint. 
It has been said that classical music is 
the expression of beauty and modern mu- 
sic the expression of truth. But this dis- 
tinction loses sight of the artistic canon 
long ago enunciated that beauty and truth 
in their highest estate are synonymous. 
This music of Richard Strauss (putting 
aside all considerations now of his mar- 
velous technical mastery) is great and 
good music, because it presents truth in 
a new garb, which, when we become fa- 
miliar with it, is seen to be of surpassing 
beauty. To say that it is not good or 
“legitimate ” music because its beauties 
are not at once apparent to every hearer 
is the shallowest kind of criticism—in- 
deed, is not worthy the name. It is axio- 
matic of all art history that new concep- 
tions of the beautiful always have to wait 
for appreciation until the lovers. of the 
beautiful become familiar enough with 
them to apply the new standards set up 
by the producing artist himself. Even 
the string quartets of Mozart, to-day con- 
sidered the most suave and melodiously 
euphonious compositions of their kind, 
were “ too highly seasoned for any palate 
to endure” according to his contempo- 
raries, and that great composer (of his 
day) Sarti attacked Mozart as “a bar- 
barian quite without an ear, for having 
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written in these quartets wholly unbear- 
able music, full of glaring violations of 
all rules.” To Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
his fellows Thomas Gray was an obscure 
poet. 

While it would be absurd to say that 
music can be made to delineate the phys- 
ical aspects of men and things, in the 
hands of Richard Strauss it can and does 
give us mental pictures of the characters 
he presents. And what pictures they are! 
It is generally conceded among civilized 
people that the joys of the mind are su- 
premer than the pleasures of mere sense. 
Appreciation of this new music means 
simply the admission of that fact. It stirs 
and stimulates the imagination of the 
sympathetic listener as no other music 
ever did. Strauss portrays the striving, 
the reaching out of the human race after 
the infinite. He lifts us to the mountain 
tops of feeling. His music is not pessi- 
mistic—is not destructive in effect. There 
is nothing decadent about him. If emo- 
tion is the only thing worth while in 
music, here is the greatest master of emo- 
tionality of our time. It is, perhaps, too 
soon to say, as some of his European ad- 
mirers have said, that he is the greatest 
composer the world has ever seen ; but he 
is assuredly the greatest of the lords of 
music now alive—and the twentieth cen- 
tury belongs to him. 

New York City 


Poe’s Purgatory 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


But not the hideous chorus crying “ Shame!” 
Upon my name. 


ALL others rest; but I, 
Dream-haunted, lie— 

A distant roar 

As of tumultuous waters, ever more 
About my brain. 


E’en sleep, through fain 
To soothe me, flies affrighted; and alone 
I bear the incumbent stone 

Of Death 

That stifles breath, 


Had I not song? 

Yea; and it lingers yet 

The souls to pet 
Of a demoniac throng, 

Aflame with hate 

Of the exulting Fate 

That hurls their idols from her temples fait, 
And shrines me there. 
Sr. CHARLES’ CoLLeGe, Ex.ticott City, Mp. 
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Shame!” 


iples fait, 


An Excursion in 


Higher Criticism 


BY FRANK CRANE, D.D. 


[Dr, Crane has written a book entitled “The Religion of To-morrow,” during the 
composition of which, no doubt, he obtained his material for the following article. We 
may add, however, that this article should prove as valuable to the majority of our 
Greek and Latin Professors as to the Higher Critics of the Bible-—Epr1ror.] 


RECENT ministerial meeting dis- 
A cussed the question as to the 
ethical bearings of the game 
called tiddledy-winks. Becoming inter- 
ested in this matter I have been at some 
pains to investigate it thoroughly, and 
now, with considerable misgivings, offer 
the results of my research to the public. 
While presenting the following views 
with a deep sense of humility and deeply 
conscious of possible errors in judgment, 
yet it seems to me that the eminent au- 
thorities quoted should have considerable 
weight. 

Note, first, the nature of the issue. The 
question is not whether the game of 
tiddledy is harmful to the young, nor the 
game of winks, but tiddledy-winks, a 
compound expression, embodying two 
ideas in one. Each part of the given 
subject should therefore be separately ex- 
amined, and the mutual interactive influ- 
ences of each upon the other carefully 
gauged. 

Taking up the first seed-thought, 
tiddledy, we may as well dismiss at once 
the theory (Meyer, Olshaufen, Katzenel- 
lenbogen, Schnupfenannehmen) that this 
has any reference to one T. D. Winks, a 
prominent controversialist of Amsterdam 
in the sixteenth century. This man’s 
name, as appears by abundant proof 
(Vautrien’s “ Histoire des Niches,” Vol. 
xi, pp. 79-135. Nichteverstehe’s “ Ev. of 
Degen,” ab initio ad fin.) was not Tid- 
deldy at all, but Tiddy (and not Teddy, 
as held by Gebrueder Ensen in “ Die 
Vereinigten Nahren”) ,the added syllable 
eld being an interpolation by a later hand 
(not found in B. 17, C., etc.), probably 
introduced because Winks was common- 
ly reported to be an old (eld=old) fraud. 
(However, cf. contra Bavard, tom. 1, 
dick. 2, hari. 3. Versailles ed. It will 
also be recalled by the scholar that 
Kopfweh asked “ Hujus?” upon this 


very matter, to which M. Coup de 
Langue made his famous reply, which 
shook the learned world to its center, 
“ Allez planter vos choux!” See this 
entire controversy admirably summed up 
in Long’s review, in the Bib. Sac., of 
Professor Short’s “ Influence of Art on 
Things in General.”) 

The ripest scholarship has decided that 
tiddledy has really a composite origin. 
Nowhere is the splendid advance of mod- 
ern philological science more manifest 
than in demonstrating that tid is evident- 
ly an abbreviation of instid (colloq. for 
instead), simply implying that we can 
do one thing as well as another, thus 
capsuling in one syllable the entire litera- 
ture on the freedom of the will. Our 
first deduction therefore is that the game 
may be played by an Arminian, while it 
should under no circumstances be in- 
dulged in by a Calvinist. Methodists 
may, therefore, play it, but not Presby- 
terians. (See the great Tweedledum vs. 
Tweedledee Debate> Zion Publishing 
Company, New York and Chicago.) 

The remaining syllable dle has been 
traced to many sources, but from internal 
evidence we agree with Dummkopf, Casse- 
cou, Valniente e¢ al. in holding that it 
is plainly derived from the word trundle, 
in trundle-bed, the syllable trun being 
discarded (1.e., thrown out, or collog. 
“trunned out,”) and the word bed being 
concealed and finally lost, as _ the 
trundle-bed was concealed under the 
parents’ bed. (Lehre v. d. Mittelj. Opp. 
III, 391 ff.) It seems from this that 
only children (i.e., those who originally 
occupied trundle-beds) should pursue the 
intricate fortunes of this pastime. 

The affix dy remains (not die, as A. 
B. Syr. utr. Erp., Copt., Cypr., Eph., 
Lachm. and Tisch. See also Steinfass, 
who insists, without warrant, we think, 
“Du bist nicht recht gesheiht”). Die 
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cannot be maintained. The chief escha- 
tologists, even those not belonging to 
the Union, agree that nothing mortuary 
adheres to this affix. On the contrary, 
there are grounds for the claim so often 
made by the early fathers that it is akin 
to the Latin prefix de (Sanskrit don’t 
it). But the weight of probability is on 
the side of Bleek, who claims that dy-.is 
but a concentrated extract of tidy, t and 
d being interchangeable linguals. He 
holds that the first syllable of tidy is a 
mere intensive reduplication, as in the 
Greek perfect and in the English papa, 
mama, etc. Here, then, we have the third 
great idea emerging, (as in the classic 
line, 

“Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto,”’) 
that is, that when Arminian (tid, instid, 
instead, choice) children (-dle, trundle- 
bed) play this game, they ought to be 
tidy and not litter up the floor. 

We come now specifically to the word 
winks, which has been a hard-fought 
etymological battle field. Well may the 
lover of his kind, as he contemplates the 
carnage manifest in the history of this 
word, exclaim against the horrors of war, 
and indulge the hope that some day the 
conflicts of the learned may also be set- 
tled at The Hague. Billetdoux con- 
tended that winks is an illusion to the 
doctrine that the Church ought to wink 
at such things, implying good natured 
indifference. In this view he was sus- 
tained by Deepdigger and Rootgrubber 
in their well-known grammar (a seven- 
teen-pound book bound in green, an 
interesting one-dollar-down-the-rest-on- 
easy-payments volume of the last cen- 
tury), who point out that the Scriptures 
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say, “ And the times of their ignorance 
God winked at.” But we are inclined to 
favor the view of the anonymous author 
of “ Soc et Tuum,” who was the first to 
advance the hypothesis that the root of 
winks is win, the ks being added for 
euphony and piquancy. This bold as- 
severation, which called forth such a 
storm of opposition, so that three German 
professors died of apoplexy, was first 
published in Oddsbodkin’s “ Encyc. of 
Lit. and Theol. Hash,” and has won its 
way triumphantly to universal acceptance 
by sheer force of its inherent probability. 
There is no scholar of the first rank who 
to-day will gainsay it. (Mascagni, 
Frascati, Delmonico and the whole 
Bologna school simply do not know what 
they are talking about. Kuno Fischer 
justly observes, in his pamphlet ad- 
dressed to them, “ Was fehlt Ihnen?”’’) 
The underlying thought, therefore, in 
winks is that the game is not to be played 
for money—.e., in order to win gold, 
silver or other collateral. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, 
then, is that Arminian (tid, imstid, 
choice) children (-dle, trundle, etc.) may 
play the game, provided that they are 
neat and good (tid, tidy) and do not play 
for gain (winks, win). 

We may add that we have followed 
Abernicht in discarding the rough 
breathing, see his thirtv-six volumes on 
the Greek Enclitics. It seems to us that 
the pre-altitudinalists adopt the reading 
lucus a non lucendo against weighty evi- 
dence. In closing we may remark truly, 
in the words of the great leader of mod- 
ern polemics, “ Also! Don’t it yet!” 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Mr. Long and the Navy 


WHILE ostensibly a history of the 
Navy* during the administration of its 
author, Mr. Long’s recent work is, in 
large degree, an appeal to “the next age”’ 
for his justification. Those who may 
look no deeper than the surface will find 
it pleasantly readable, altho (except per- 
haps in the chapter of personal reminis- 
cences) it adds little to the facts and 
comments already published in greater 
detail. Others will rise from its perusal 
with mixed feelings of disquietude and 
regret: disquietude that the Navy should 
have been governed by one in some re- 
spects so temperamentally unsuited for 
his great office, as Mr. Long has here 
shown himself to be; regret that a per- 
sonality so engaging and amiable should 
thus minister to its own official dispar- 
agement after a long career of estimable 
public service in other fields. 

It was perhaps this very kindliness of 
disposition which denied to the Secretary 
the strength of fiber and will adequate to 
the independent self-assertion which his 
position, especially in war-time, de- 
manded. He was apparently dominated by 
the “War Board” and yielded to the sway 
of his Judge-Advocate-General, except 
when impelled in a different direction by 
the stronger influence of the Bureau of 
Navigation; and there have not been 
wanting in the Navy perhaps over-cap- 
tious critics to insist that when not pur- 
suing an orbit resultant from these forces 
his official gravitation was toward the 
opinions of “the last man who talked 
to him.” 

It is not, therefore, an account of the 
Navy that he has produced so much as 
a defense of his own actions while in 
office. When the future historian comes 
to explain such occurrences as the wild- 
goose chase of Sampson’s variegated 
fleet to Porto Rico, the conversion of 
torpedo ,boats into nerve alleviators and 
mail carriers, and the deprecation of 
their offensive use which the Japanese 
hay lately so well demonstrated, the 
singular terror of Cervera’s lost squad- 
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ron and the silly coast patrol established 
to guard Long Branch cottages and Na- 
hant bath houses, the miserable Sampson- 
Schley controversy, the ready preference 
of politicians’ relatives and financiers’ 
sons-in-law for commissions over gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy, the large 
sums paid to patriots disposing of worn- 
out yachts—all of these things, and many 
more, he will find illuminated by Mr. 
Long’s various states of mind, and equal- 
ly, with many praiseworthy and useful 
accomplishments, will attribute them 
largely, if not wholly, to the Secretary’s 
immediate counselors and his receptivity 
of the moment, rather than to his delib- 
erate and independent judgment. 

Yet, in a sense, Mr. Long’s book is 
encouraging, since it shows that the effi- 
ciency and discipline of the Navy can be 
relied upon to rise superior to its tem- 
porary administrators, and that what it 
accomplished in 1898 in despite of their 
shortcomings is, after all, but earnest of 
its still greater unimpeded achievement, 
if such the future shall demand. 

The chapter of personal recollections 
is agreeably written and full of anec- 
dote, and it reveals every one in the most 
favorable light. In fact, the ever repre- 
hensible Schley is the only person whom 
Mr. Long does not pronounce altogether 
charming; and, as to him, candidly, if 
we felt ourselves, in our own defense, 
compelled once more to rake up that 
malodorous controversy, and even to re- 
print the repudiated “ Navigator’s 
Chart,” we do not believe that we should 
regard the gallant Admiral one whit 
more charitably than does Mr. Long. 


re 
After Prison—What ? 


NOWHERE is optimism more necessary 
than in philanthropic work. Especially 
is it needed when we pass the portals of 
a prison. Courage of a high order char- 
acterizes the work of Mrs. Booth, and 
a dauntless soul burns through the pages 
of her latest book, “ After Prison— 
What?”* Any other attitude of mind 
would be fatal to her efforts. 

* AFTER PRISON—WHAT? By Maude Belltagtes 
Booth. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
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The reformer, as well as the poet, 
needs imagination—not in the presenta- 
tion of her “ flesh-and-blood facts,” as 
Mrs. Booth calls them, but in the power 
to see “a man’s future copy fair his 
past,” in a prophetic vision of a soul re- 
deemed, which brings its own realization 
through hope and faith and prayer. Is 
it not George Eliot who mentions the 
power for good one who believes in us 
has over our lives? Mrs. Booth believes 
so completely in her “boys” that it 
would take great hardihood for a man 
to disappoint so sweet and secure a faith. 

The book is a human document, writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the cell. 


MAUDE BALLINGTON BOOTH 
Author of “ After Prison—What?” 


Years have tested the reality of some of 
the reforms the author has been instru- 
mental in bringing about; there can be 
no question in any honest mind that these 
miracles do happen. Mrs. Booth does 
not dwell on the darker side of the sub- 
ject, nor follow the “ five per cent. who 
go back to prison,” who have struggled 
vainly to reform. She is always the op- 
timist; otherwise she could not do the 
work which has been hers for seven 
years. 


“Every soul is precious in the eyes of the 
great Father in heaven, and beneath the stain 
and dross of crime and sin must always be 
some grain of gold worth redeeming. Most 
people cannot conceive of men of education, 
refinement or gentlemanly instincts in prison.” 


That they are there Mrs. Booth proves 
by many touching incidents and “ life- 
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stories ” of her friends who are or have 
been convicts. 

Mrs. Booth’s personality cannot be ig- 
nored in estimating the elements of her 
success. Perhaps no one else could do 
her work so well, or at all. Her “ boys” 
love her and call her “ Little Mother,” 
recognizing instinctively the motherhood 
in her attitude toward them. She is a 
woman of surpassing charm. Her un- 
faltering trust in God shines steadily 
through these pages. 

Mrs. Booth tells simply the story of 
the work now being done in State peni- 
tentiaries by the Volunteers of America, 
of the impulse which started this special 
reform and of its widespread influence. 
She soon found, as all who study the 
condition of the prisoner must, that the 
most dangerous point in his career is at 
the moment the prison doors close be- 
hind him, and he stands, bewildered, in 
the glare of the world outside. Lost and 
troubled as to which direction to take, he 
is an object of suspicion to those he may 
approach with a request for work; dis- 
trusted by the police or sheriff, who 
shadow him; very little money in his 
pocket to stand between him and starva- 
tion; no sense of self-respect to make his 
situation bearable. Temptation waits 
outside that door in many alluring guises. 
Respectable people will have none of him, 
but there are those who will give him a 
hearty welcome—so long as his money 
lasts, at least—and the descent of Aver- 
nus is easy indeed to the lonely man. 
The reviewer has seen more than one ex- 
convict turned away from door after 
door where he sought work, yet persever- 
ing doggedly for days in the fruitless 
quest, because he feared and dreaded to 
return to the old life, knowing all the 
while that he could find plenty of the 
devil’s work ready for him to do at any 
minute, and, in the case of a skilled 
gambler or forger, that it would be well 
paid. 

“Hope Hall” is the refuge Mrs. 
Booth has opened for just such men; the 
touch of “ home ” life about it, due large- 
ly to her sweet motherliness, is the most 
sacred influence in many a life. The 
flame of Christianity, which burns 
brightly in these three “homes,” is the 
same potent guide for sinful men that it 
was of old in days that are dim with 
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tradition. Eminently wise, practical and 
clear-headed in her work of reform, Mrs. 
Booth finds places for worthy men in 
various employments. She also interests 
herself in their families, often left desti- 
tute and helpless during the bread-win- 
ner’s detention in prison. The blessings 
of grateful men and women follow her 
everywhere, and to read her book is to 
strengthen our faith in human nature and 
in the uplifting power of love and sym- 
athy. 

pathy “ 

The Kinship of Nature 


ALMOST every writer of prose aspires 
to the use of rimes. He would develop 
the poetic antenne of his genius for 
heavenly ideas and measure them off 
with the green rod of the Muses. But 
the poet rarely descends to the literary 
sackcloth of prose, and when he does, 
doctors of philosophy should look well 
to their laurels. For by nature if not 
by inspiration he is a gospel writer, and 
even- when he chooses the common sen- 
tence as a form of expression, the oracu- 
lar future tense is preserved. We refer, 
of course, to Bliss Carman’s new volume 
of essays.* And if he is as right as he 
is sure of what he says, we have some 
excellent supplementary scriptures on 
life and art. However, it is very diffi- 
cult to be right—more difficult even than 
to be inspired. What we think is so far 
short of the whole truth, and what we 
know is so much less, that eventually the 
dogmatic statement on any subject must 
become obsolete. And Mr. Carman has 
made a somewhat violent use of it in 
his effort to declare the terms of spiritual 
and intellectual liberty. Still he is right 
in several directions further than mortal 
man is likely to reach in actual experi- 
ence, and he has given some old thoughts 
the mystery of an esoteric setting in the 
shalows of his own mind, so that they 
appear new and formidable. He is a 
socixlist, also, in the ideal and imprac- 
ticable acceptation of that term; and he 
has conceived the new heaven and the 
new earth with less imagination, indeed, 
but quite as easily as St. John got his 
Re\clations on Patmos. The trouble is 
tha: the men and women who must work 
out the reality of this conception will 
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level many of the high peaks in his doc- 
trines. The way by which the whole 
world ascends to such ideals must be 
graded through many centuries. 

And so the question arises as we read 
the first essay, “The Art of Life,” 
whether the fact that an ideal is imprac- 
ticable should be considered an objec- 
tion. He begins with the hypothesis that 
all life is expression, and all expression 
“has its artistic aspect.” And he is 
poetically correct in declaring that “ be- 
cause of the original artistic sin, the 
divorce of art from life, we suffer a life 
without joy,” for when all expression 
has conformed to beauty of line and 
spirit little will remain to be perfected. 
But consider the revolution, not to speak 
of evolution, in life such a doctrine would 
involve. And he concludes with fervor, 
“ Not until the term artisan has come to 
be as honorable as the term artist will we 
have real freedom. And not 
to believe in freedom is to believe in the 
ultimate evil of the spirit. For if the 
good is stronger than the bad, the less 
repression we have the better.” Alas! 
how long have we watched the fair light 
upon these heavenly heights of love and 
peace before Mr. Carman discovered 
them. He might have written a better 
book if he could have taught us the way 
thither. But perhaps it is a distance to 
be achieved, not learned. 

Carman’s philosophy justifies the title 
of this volume, and, summed up, means 
about this: We are coming together in 
consciousness—earth, man, nature and 
whatever is above him—a ‘union, he 
thinks, that will only be accomplished 
through unceasing efforts and aspira- 
tions, and in his essay, “On Being 
Strenuous,” he has written out his re- 
flections along this line as if they were 
entirely original. But we should remem- 
ber that Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of the 
strenuous life and Mr. Carman’s are 
quite different. One is objective in his 
energies and aspirations, while the other 
is subjective. 

As might be expected, Carman’s ethics 
are altogether zsthetical, as ethics are 
likely to be where grown in the flower 
garden of a poet’s mind, where they are 
never tested by the raw atmosphere of 
the real world. In his notes on “ The 
Crime of Ugliness,” he writes, “ Beauty 
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is really only another name for goodness, 
and the maintenance of beauty is as much 
a moral duty as the maintenance of 
goodness.” 
a spiral of logic which ends in the con- 
clusion that goodness alone satisfies the 
emotions, truth only satisfies reason, and 
beauty, taste. Thus he appears to make 
a new trilogy of man’s threefold nature 
and proves to his own satisfaction that 
“taste, conscience and reason are of 
equal importance.” All of which is 
poetically true, but there is so much left 
of life not poetic that we should find it 
difficult to maintain our realities at Car- 
man’s altitude. Indeed, it is a sweet 
madness to declare, “I call ugliness, or 
the creation of what is not beautiful, a 
crime.” , And in the further development 
of his ideas along this line the distinction 
he makes between soul and body is so 
thin that we scarcely have dust enough 
left to cover our immortality. But this 
is a poet’s error, and while we of the 
literal mind, recognizing the need of 
homely things to fit homely people, may 
not agree that it is a crime to create ugly 
ones; on the whole, it must be admitted 


that his heresies treat of those happy and 


harmless illusions which alone fulfil 
our faith in the ideal, since the ideal 
does not yet exist in any other form. 

The literary style in which the author 
presents his thoughts is unimpeachable, 
of course. There is no eccentric use of 
words, but he shows a delicacy and a wit 
as to the value of their meaning. He 
steps from one paragraph to another 
with a precision that is almost abrupt, 
because he sees clearly what he has to 
say and there is no confusion of words 
between his ideas. And while the reader 
may resent his tender patronage, he can- 
not altogether withstand the spirit of 
one who thus defines the religion of his 
own vocation, “ The pursuit of the un- 
attainable is the piety of art.” There is 
courage as well as wisdom in such 
sentiment. 

a 


A Dartmoor Romance 


Tue American tourist is usually sur- 
prised at the amount of waste land in 
England, at the numerous moors which 
have remained throughout the centuries 
untilled and uninhabited. He is apt at 


Following this statement is. 
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first to regret that so much land must be 
idle and unproductive in a country where 
land is so much needed, but as he thinks 
further he realizes that the moors are 
really the most fertile parts of England, 
the only agricultural region which sup- 
plies articles for export. It is fertile in 
fiction and grows more good novels per 
square mile than any other soil in the 
world, when cultivated by such authors 
as Blackmore, Bronté, Hardy and _ Phill- 
potts. 

The American Prisoner* is a genuine 
romance worthy of its wild and pictur- 
esque setting. It has enough exciting 
incident in each chapter to supply Mr. 
Howells and Mr. James with material 
for several volumes. With a secret cave, 
where is hidden the treasure, including 
the heroine; with really wicked villains 
of both sexes, who quote poetry and wor- 
ship antique pottery; with sedition, 
treason, war, violence, sudden death, and 
all the other things from which in real 
life we pray to be delivered; with three 
lovers for one girl and a relentless father, 
we have a story which may be guaran- 
teed to keep the reader at least three 
hours past his usual bedtime. The well 
written descriptionsand a certain loftiness 
of diction save it from being mere melo- 
drama; but it is strongly dramatic and 
one constantly imagines it as seen on the 
stage. We trust that the Devon dialect 
is correct, for the American dialect in 
the book certainly is not. 

The real hero of the story is the self- 
sacrificing lad who gives his life that the 
lovers may be happy, but the nominal 
hero is Cecil Stark, an American soldier 
of the war of 1812, in the Princetown 
prison. Since he is a descendant of 
Molly Stark, literary genealogists will be 
able to trace her relationship to Molly 
Stark Wood, the heroine of “ The Vir- 
ginian.” The turning point of the plot is 
the celebrated “Dartmoor Massacre,” 
April 6th, 1815, when the American pris- 
oners, who were attempting to escape, 
were fired upon by the guards and many 
of them killed and wounded. The book 
must not, however, be classed with those 
historical novels which consist of a mass 
of archeological details and pen sketches 
of great men strung together by a thread 
of romance. 


* THE AMERICAN PRISONER. By Eden Philipotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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The United States in Our Own Time. A 
History from Reconstruction to Expansion. 
By E, Benjamin Andrews. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 


New York: 


E. Benjamin Andrews’s extension of 
his “ History of the Last Quarter Cen- 
tury’ is a fine piece of popular history 
writing. The style, tho distinctly jour- 
nalistic, is not offensively so. The treat- 
ment is superficial, and the subjects which 
are given the greatest space are those of 
the greatest human interest, regardless 
of their political, constitutional or eco- 
nomic importance. These faults, how- 
ever, are the very virtues which will com- 
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tures being in the minority. In addition 
to portraits there are many “ scenes and 
views,” with a good sprinkling of plans, 
maps and fac-similes. There are some 
very characteristic features of our recent 
social history for ‘which one looks in 
vain. The work is brought up to the late 
Post Office scandals, but there is nothing 
of the convict labor scandals, nothing 
of the disfranchisement conventions, 
nothing of the work of Hampton Insti- 
tute, nothing is said of the influence of 
the W. C. T. U. in spreading prohibition 
sentiment and invading the public schools 
with anti-alcoholic text-books. Kinder- 

garten education and co-edu- 
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cation, college and social set- 
tlements, primary reform, 
sanitation, prisons, probation, 
poor-relief, and individual 
training, all receive no word 
of notice. One would think 
that McMaster had never 
shown the possibilities for the 
historian that lie in these in- 
teresting fields. The general 
character of the work may be 
learned from the subjects of 
some of the more striking 
chapters. The worst features 
of Reconstruction are treated 
in the chapter “ ‘ Carpet-Bag- 
ger’ and ‘Scalawag’ in 
Dixie.” An interesting period 
in our Indian history is told 
in “Indian Wars and Custer’s 
Death.” “ The Agrarian and 
Labor Movements in the 
Seventies” get a very fair 
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mend it to a popular audience. The 
larrative is not closely knit, with cause 
and effect always binding the incidents 
together, but the only link, as a rule, that 
connects the chain of events is that of 
chronological sequence. Again, the fault 
will secure for it a larger public than a 
more scientific treatment would have 
won. Another feature of the volume 
which will aid its popularity is the great 
tumber of illustrations, over 500 in a 
book of 930 pages. For the most part 
these are not badly chosen, the purely 
fanci:ul and therefore unhistorical pic- 


and full treatment. The 
chapter on “ Farthest North ” 
is a fascinating story of the 
“ Jeannette” Expedition, the 
Greely and the Greely Relief Ex- 
peditions. Chapter XX is a medley 
of everything, from the “ Messiah Craze” 
among the Indians to the hurricane in 
Samoa and the Anti-Polygamy laws. In 
the treatment of all poltiical problems, 
such as are met in the chapters “ The 
Democracy Supreme” and “ The Battle 
of the Standards, and the Republican 
Restoration,” the author is eminently 
fair-minded. Taken as a whole, the book 
is one of the best Of the purely popular 
presentations of recent American his- 
tory. 
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The Nature of Man. Studies in Optimistic 
Philosophy by Elie Metchnikoff, Professor 
at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. The Eng- 
lish Translation edited by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A., D.Sc. Oxon., Secretary of 
the Zoological Society of London. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Professor Metchnikoff’s book on “The 
Nature of Man” attracted widespread 
attention in the original French, and the 
translation promises to secure a wider 
circle of readers. It is to Professor 
Metchnikoff that we owe the most sug- 
gestive theory in pathology at present 
before the scientific world. He first 
showed that the white blood cells en- 
globed bacteria and other irritating sub- 
stances within the body, which were 
either digested or carried to a distance 
from their original location, where they 
would be less nocuous. He it was who 
showed the reason why leucocytes gather 
round an infected area and lay down 
their lives in the lining cavity of an ab- 
scess wall, or are thrown off in the shape 
of pus cells, martyrs to duty on the fron- 
tier. In the present volume he has at- 
tempted to show that science will even- 
tually make life more livable and so 
lessen its inconveniences as to leave no 
necessity and no desire for a life beyond 
this present one. He does succeed in 
showing very well the disharmonies in 
nature among the lower animals as well 
as in man. Especially is he able to point 
out the manifold disharmonies of man’s 
physical constitution and the inevitable 
discomforts attached thereto. When it 
comes, however, to the declaration of 
what science has accomplished to allevi- 
ate the disharmonies of the human con- 
stitution, most people will find the chap- 
ters very unsatisfactory reading. He has 
to confess, notwithstanding recent ad- 
vances in therapeutics, the utter failure 
of science to cure the most serious 
scourges of humanity—plague, tubercu- 
losis, and especially malignant diseases. 
He even has to admit that as science has 
succeeded in keeping people alive to an 
older age than before, this has been fol- 
lowed by an increase of that insurrection 
of the body cells we know as cancer, 
which has increased, instead of dimin- 
ishing, in spite of all the sanitary ad- 
vances and of prophylactic efforts. Med- 
ical science is totally at a loss to account 
for the cause of it, and theory of ex- 
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planation follows theory, while the af- 
fection carries off more human beings 
than all the infectious diseases combined, 
with the exception of tuberculosis. The 
application to real life of the doctrines 
set forth in the book forms the conclud- 
ing paragraph, in which the author de- 
clares that science must bring about a 
modification of human nature after a 
higher ideal, if such an ideal can be 
formed as will unite men in the religion 
of the future. “This ideal must be 
founded on scientific principles. And if 
it be true, as has been asserted so often, 
that man can live by faith alone, the faith 
must be in the power of science.” 


as 


A Romance of Old Athens. By 


Gorgo: 
Boston: Lothrop 


Charles Kelsey Gaines. 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 
That Theramenes, 
“that cunning man and shrewd 
In all things, who, if ever he should fall 
Into misfortunes, or be near to fall, 
Slides out again, no Chian, but a Coan”— 


should be chosen as the hero of a love 
romance seems a bit incongruous; but, 
beyond the fact that the eleven drag him 
off to the hemlock cup at the behest of 
Critias, there is little effort at verisimili- 
tude in the portrait. The Athens of 
Pericles, of the 400, of the thirty tyrants, 
whereof he was one, furnishes the swain, 
and the Sparta of Lysander the some- 
what athletic maid. The adventures of 
the lover lead him to an active part in 
the ill-fated Sicilian expedition, and in 
the naval fight at Arginusz; and an in- 
finity of graphic details of everyday 
Greek life of the period, betokening n0 
small amount of research on the part of 
the author, fill the picture. The story 
is exceedingly well told, and there is 4 
recognizable Greek swing to its style. 
Besides, it has a value of its own in offer- 
ing an easy entrance into Greek history, 
not only for young people, but for their 
elders, who, conscious of the present fe- 
vival of interest in the most wonderful 
of all nations, find themselves repelled by 
the dry details of endless little wars and 
political changes which make up no it- 
considerable fraction of standard his- 
torical works. A step beyond “ Gorgo, 
brings one to Butler’s “ Athens” and 
Abbot’s “ Pericles,” and beyond that lies 
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Mahaffy, and so begins the road to- 
ward the end of which which are dis- 
putations over the canon of Plato and 
s. The @with Mr. Russell Sturgis on the curve 
octrines of Ictenus’s stylobate. 
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ing is not even remotely entertained. 
The author’s personal book-plate, which 
appears in her book, and which is here 
reproduced after the original by J. Win- 
fred Spenceley, is an excellent example 
of the modern pictorial plate. In it ap- 
pear as details the old Dixson family 
homestead at Zanesville, Ohio, and also 
the author’s pretty summer cottage at 
Granville, Ohio, for which the Press is 
named. The open book shown is in 
reference to a former volume published 
And if by Mrs. Dixson, who is librarian of the 
© often, University of Chicago. 

he faith a 


Concerning Book-Plates. A Handbook for 
Collectors. With illustrations and plates. 
By Zella Allen Dixson, AM. Edition lim- 
ited to g00 copies Chicago: The Wisteria 
Cottage Press, $3 50 net. 


The author of Concerning Book- 
Plates is intensely interested in her sub- 


The Gates of Silence with Interludes of Song. 
By Robert Loveman. New York: The 
ms. By Knickerbocker Press. 4 
Lothrop The volume, which is an unusually 
slender one, even for poetry, contains 
some nine brief songs and fifty “ fillers ” 


—that is, bits of verse, from eight to 





all twelve lines in length, such as the maga- 
zines use in making out a page at the 

in” — close of a long article. Many of them 

a love are very good indeed in their kind. They 

is; but, are much more serious in tone than such 

rag him verse is usually, they are possessed of 

‘hest of considerable lyric feeling, and they have 

risimili- a neat and epigrammatic turn which suits 

nens of their brevity and purpose without de- 

tyrants, tracting from their poetic spirit. Per- 

> sweia, haps the following is as good an example 

> some- as can be picked: 

ures of “ Poor rambling, shambling soul of mine, 

part in Beyond the night, beyond the day, 

and in When thou dost unto death resign 

1 an in- This happy habitat of clay, 

ae Book-Plate of Zella Allen Dixson z gt op mn cede ve 4? 

part of From “ a ae Wisteria Cot- Or, pthc iphiess oe Frame whine, 

ie story — A beggar at the gates of God?” 

re 18 @ HM ject. Her book shows this through and a 

s style through. In it she has given her readers McTodd. By Cutcliffe Hyne. New York: 

n offer- something of her own experience in col- The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

history, Mi lectine: book-plates, and has pointed out Life in the Mercantile Marine. By Charles 

or thei Mi the desirable and undesirable things to Procheroe. New York: John Lane. 

sent fl do when one becomes a follower in the The sea yarn is evidently forging 

~ by author's footsteps. The personal touch ahead in popularity. Now comes Mc- 

o and me has given to: her theme makes it Todd, Scot, a marine engineer, who 

ge “age . than ordinarily interesting, and has learned his trade in the finest ships, 

ed his =! dainty typography of her book is but who, because of an unappeasable 

Gorge,” ite . harmony with what she has writ- taste for whisky and a resulting desire 

cy ~ = . Her little book recommends the to pound the police, never gets his cer- 

that lies HE ecling of book-plates, and it is evi- tificate as chief engineer. He is also a 
‘ent that the idea of vandalism in so do- modern Berscrker and a marvel of filial 
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duty, of which last there is a bit too 
much iteration. This combination being 
placed on a “ tramp” steamer, or an il- 
licit sealer, or an Arctic exploring ship, a 
series of tales of undeniable originality 
and novel effect result. With them are 
interwoven love stories, some Mun- 
chausenisms—such as launching a steam- 
er from the top of a lofty iceberg—and 
a great deal of that peculiar sea humor, 
which, since it belongs to the stoke-hole 
and not to the deck, is of much newer 
quality than that which the shiver-my- 
timbers variety of sailorman usually dis- 
penses. 

“ Life in the Mercantile Marine” has 
no reason for existence, being a rambly 
narrative of everyday maritime experi- 
ence, déstitute alike of novelty and merit. 


& 


The Religion of an Educated Man. By Fran- 
cis Greenwood Peabody... New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00 net 


Three lectures to the students of Haver- 
ford College on “Religion as Education,” 
“The Message of Christ to the Scholar,” 
and “Knowledge and Service.” Pro- 
fessor Peabody is always stimulating and 
uplifting, and to him can be applied his 
own words, descriptive of another—‘“ the 
quality of wisdom, insight, foresight, 
grasp, discernment—a habit of mind not 
to be derived from instruction alone, not 
dependent upon the amount of informa- 
tion one has acquired, but the mark of 
intellectual power, of spiritual force, of 
original genius.” The second lecture, on 
the necessity of moral excellence and 
spiritual devotion in order to true 
scholarship, is especially to be com- 
mended. 

x 


Life of Leo XIII. By Right Rev. Bernard 
O’Reilly, D.D. In two volumes. Phila- 
delphia: The John C. Winston Co. 


The authorized biography of the late 
Pope, written clearly and interestingly, 
from the point of view of an earnest ad- 


herent and devoted admirer. Monsignor 
O’Reilly collected the materials for a bi- 
ography industriously, and his book con- 
tains valuable historical documents, espe- 
cially the important Encyclicals of the 
late Pontiff, which attracted wide atten- 
tion and exerted much influence. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Louisiana Purchase. 
cock. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. 


By Ripley Hitch 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 


Mr. Hitchcock’s account of the ex- 
ploration and building up of the territory 
purchased from France in 1803 is spirited 
and captivating. He includes in his nar- 
rative the entire period from the early 
Spanish discoveries to the present, while 
an appendix gives copious statistics of 
the States and Territories erected out of 
that cession. The Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition of 1804-06 is traced from its 
beginning to its return, at considerable 
length, and Pike’s and Fremont’s ex- 
plorations are also detailed. There is an 
interesting but brief account of the “ pony 
express ” which ran’ between St. Joseph 
and Sacramento from 1860 to 1862, but 
was discontinued when the telegraph was 
stretched across the plains. The last 
chapter, on “ Permanent Occupation,” 
gives a summary of the more important 
data, including and following the period 
of the Civil War. The book is well illus- 
trated. Unfortunately, a number of er- 
rors and inaccuracies have been allowed 
to creep in. Some of them have to do 
with dates and a number with the de- 
limitation of the territory of the purchase. 
The placing of the battle of the Little Big 
Horn (not “ Big Horn,” as Mr. Hitch- 
cock has it) in Wyoming instead of 
Montana, and the rating of the taxable 
value of the present wealth of the cession 
as four times instead of more than four 
hundred times the purchase price, are 
among the more pagers errors. 


Miladi. By Clara E. Loughlin. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50 net. 

We all know about “ sermons for men 
only,” and how lacking they often are 
in sensational features. Now, under the 
alluring title of this volume, we have 
really a series of “sermons for women 
only ”—not that any man would blush at 
the contents, but he would be no more 
interested in this unfolding of the pretty 
process by which an awkward girl 1s 
changed into that illusive, charming pet- 
fection, “ Miladi,” than he would be m 
studying the gores, plaits and flounces of 
her wardrobe. But it is a very service 
able book for aspiring mothers and maid- 
ens, written in a delightful style by who 
understands all the social, domestic and 
foreign perplexities of “ Miladi.” 
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LITERATURE 


Louise Maitland 


Heroes of Chivalry. B 
urdett & Co. 50 


New York: Silver, 
cents. 

It has long been recognized by edu- 
cators that the history of an epoch could 
be best studied, even by elementary stu- 
dents, from contemporary literature, but 
the difficulty has been that original docu- 
ments are so dry and tedious, and so 
full of uninteresting and unimportant 
details as to be unreadable except by 
specialists. In the Heroes of Chivalry, 
however, these difficulties have been 


overcome, and medieval stories are re- 
written in an easy and attractive style. 


595 


We venture to say that a boy who reads 
these stories of King Arthur, the Quest 
of the Holy Grail and Roland will get 
more comprehension of the real spirit of 
the age of chivalry than he would by the 
study of a scholarly volume about it. 


ed 


Two Sides of the Face. By Quiller-Couch. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
There is a difference between the 
faculties of the author who writes facts, 
or even philosophical conclusions from 
facts, and the one who creates characters 
and situations. The former may work 
to the limit of his en- 











‘rom “ Heroes of Chivalry.” 


Copyright, 1903, by Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“ Sir Launcelot Lay Under the Apple Tree” 


durance without mar- 
ring the quality of 
his output, because 
his labor is largely a 
matter of comment, 
of tabulating, and 
connecting what al- 
ready exists, and has 
only to be discovered. 
But the latter cannot 
produce rapidly with- 
out suffering the con- 
sequences in his art. 
A thing that is 
created must have 
full time for genera- 
tion and growth in 
the mind or it will 
bear the marks of 
miscarriage, even of 
abortion, upon it in 
form or character. 
This is a fact often 
ignored by the best 
writers of fiction. 
Once a man discov- 
ers in himself a fac- 
ulty for creating, and 
a madness seizes him 
to people the world 
with the creatures of 
his brain. He has no 
sooner dramatized 
one phase of exist- 
ence before he is 
boldly ready to un- 
dertake another quite 
foreign to it. He is a 
man seeking adven- 
tures in his own 
imagination rather 
than the perfect form 
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of expression of art. And he is in as 
great a literary hurry as the old theo- 
logians who represent the world as hav- 
ing been created in six days. This ac- 
counts for the fact that we have so many 
authors among us whose mere manner 
has outlasted their impotent genius. 
They write as delightfully as they ever 
did, but they do not really produce any 
more. And this volume of short stories 
by Quiller-Couch is an illustration in 
point. They wear the distinction of his 
literary style, but there is nothing really 
vital in the substance of them. 


2 
Literary Notes 


CuarLes H. THurser, manager of the edi- 
torial department of the publishing house of 
Ginn & Co., has been admitted to membership 
of the firm. 

....The March number of The House 
Beautiful is of especial interest to educators, 
on account of the articles on the “ Artcraft 
Movement in Newcomb College” and the 
“Education of the Housekeeper,” by Marion 
Talbot, of the University of Chicago. 


....Messrs. Laird & Lee, of Chicago, are is- 
suing a very handy edition of Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionary, which they call the Li- 
brary edition. It is, of course, very much con- 
densed and abridged, but is a very convenient 
hand-book for the business office or corre- 
spondence room. It contains over goo illus- 
trations and 30 full page plates. The volume 
has indexed pages. The price is $2.50. 


....One of the reasons why the custom of 
asking a blessing at the family table shows a 
tendency to go into disuse is because the cere- 
mony is apt to become perfunctory and sink 
into vain repetition. Almost any one will add 
to his knowledge of appropriate forms by the 
reading of the little collection of table bless- 
ings, entitled “Grace Before Meat,” published 
by the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
(Boston, paper, 25 cents). 


....One of the most important of the in- 
direct effects of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position is the stimulation of interest in the 
history of the West, which is shown especially 
in the publication of annotated editions of 
early explorers. Among these the “ Trail 
Makers” Series, announced by O. S. Barnes 
& Co., promises to be of great value. The first 
volume gives the complete narrative of the 
journey of Coronado, who first entered the re- 
gion of the great plains in search of the seven 
cities of Cibola, but found instead of these rich 
and fabulous cities only prairie dogs and 
“ crooked-backed oxen.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Pebbles 


Mrs. De Flat: “Have you anything new 
in folding beds?” Dealer. “Only _ this, 
madam, and it really is quite a success. On 
arising in the morning you touch a spring, and 
it turns into a washstand and bathtub. After 
your bath, you touch another spring, and it be- 
comes a dressing case, with a French plate 
mirror. If you breakfast in your room, a 
slight pressure will transform it into an exten- 
sion table. After breakfast, you press these 
three buttons at once, and you have an up- 
right piano. That’s all it will do, except 
that when you die, it can be changed into a 
rosewood coffin.”—New York Weekly. 


....Herbert Spencer was a man of markedly 
regular life. Three hours a day were devoted 
to his literary pursuits. His hours of relaxa- 
tion were largely spent at the Atheneum Club, 
where he went to drink weak tea, smoke mild 
cigars and play billiards. At this game he had 
attained considerable proficiency, and piqued 
himself not a little upon the mathematical 
exactitude with which shots were planned. 
It was in the Atheneum billiard room 
th t he pronounced a much quoted epigram. 
He had happened into a game with a rather 
foppish member who, after complimenting him 
upon the theory of his shots, proceeded to run 
the string out with distinguished ease. A 
second game resulted in the same way and 
Spencer walked over to the rack, put his cue 
up and turned to his opponent. “ Sir,” he 
said impressively, “to play a good game of 
billiards is the mark of a well rounded educa- 
tion; to play too good a game of billiards is 
the mark of an illspent youth.”—London 
Times. 


....Dean Pigou, in his “Odds and Ends,” 
tells of a scholar under examination in a Sun- 
day school who was asked, “ What, my child, 
are sins of omission?” and answered, “ Those 
which we ought to have committed and have 
forgotten to commit.” Again, “ What is meant 
by sowing tares?” Answer, “Mother mend- 
ing my breeches.” The Dean tells of the fol- 
lowing letter which was written by a young 
lady of nine and was deposited in a hole in 
the garden as a sort of postbag for the infernal 
regions: “Dear Mr. Satan: Will you kindly 
come and take away Aunt Jane? She is a very 
fussy person, and does worry me so. Yours 
affectionately, Alice.” Among odd advertise- 
ments the Dean mentions the following: “Two 
sisters want washing. Apply, etc.” Here is 
another, brief but suggestive: “Three young 
ladies about to travel are in want of a legal 
adviser, a chaplain, and a doctor. N. B.—No 
one over 35 need apply.” Another: “For sale, 
a piano. Full description given, by a widow 
with walnut legs.” And yet one other: “ For 
sale, a fine bull-terrier dog, two years old. Will 
eat anything; very fond of children.” 
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Editorials 


A Motion to Take from the 
Table 


THIRTY-THREE years ago THE INDE- 
PENDENT published a series of articles on 
conditions in Santo Domingo and the pol- 
icy which the United States ought to 
pursue in regard to that island. A treaty 
had been signed by the Presidents of both 
republics by which Santo Domingo was 
to come under the authority and protec- 
tion of the United States, like Alaska a 
short time before, and so far as the will 
of the people could be ascertained they 
were anxious for annexation. If Presi- 
dent Grant’s policy had been followed, 
we believe that Santo Domingo would 
to-day be as peaceable and prosperous 
as any of our Gulf States. But he had 
against him not only the Democratic 
Party, but many of the most influential 
men in his own party, and the treaty 
failed of ratification by the Senate. It 
ceased to be a matter of practical poli- 
tics, or, in parliamentary language, the 
question was laid on the table. 

To-day Santo Domingo comes again 
before the public eye on account of its 
almost incessant civil strife, culminating 
in an attack on American marines. 
Again we present to our readers as re- 
liable articles as we can get on the condi- 
tions which prevail there. It is in some 
respects a more discouraging picture 
than the former. The public debt is 
larger, industrial conditions are worse, 
and the people do not seem to_ have at- 
tained any higher degree of civilization. 
Circumstances now compel us to some 
degree of intervention in the affairs of 
Santo Domingo. Whatever form this 
takes, it will be resented and opposed by 
some at least of the factions of the island. 
Where once we were invited, now we 

ust intrude. The responsibility which 

then refused is now being thrust 
on us. 

‘rom Secretary Loomis’s note we 

orn that the present administration has 

thought of annexation. This is un- 
oubtedly true. The acquisition of the 


‘canal strip is glory enough for one ad- 
ministration, and the utilization of it is 
work enough for another. But the time 
is suitable for the calm discussion and 
careful consideration of our interests and 
duties in regard to Santo Domingo, and 
we, therefore, move to take this question 
from the table, where it has reposed for 
a generation. 

We believe it is inevitable that our re- 
lations with Santo Domingo and other 
West India islands will become closer in 
the future, and that in regard to them we 
should have a predetermined and consist- 
ent policy in order that this evolution 
may be gradual and peaceable, instead of 
accidental and vacillating. 

We have seen no reason to change our 
position on this question, but, on the con- 
trary, the events of the past thirty-three 
years have added many new arguments 
to the old ones, and we believe that the 
following extracts from our editorials of 
1871, which we republish without the 
change of a word, will not appear so 
chimerical nor arouse such heated oppo- 
sition as they did when first published: 

There is hardly an American who does not 
desire “all the land that joins” ours, with no 
particular objection to land that does not join, 
when as in the case of Alaska, it may prove a 
pawn that will one day enable us to check- 
mate a king. So strong is this desire for ter- 
ritory that publishers vend their wares by giv- 
ing to a map of everything from Panama to 
Prince Edward's Island the title “Our Coun- 
try Present and Prospective.” With all the 
unused land we have, our conquering imagina- 
tions have already taken the rest of the con- 
tinent into the hospitable arms of the Repub- 
lic. We are free to confess that, for many rea- 
sons, we should like to see the Dominican Re- 
public annexed. It would plant another star in 
the blue sky of the flag, and plant the flag 
prophetically in the waters of the Caribbean. 
To have oranges, bananas, pineapples and other 
tropical fruits in our own natural garden, to 
cut ebony, mahogany and satin wood in our 
own forests, is rather a pleasant prospect; 
while coffee, cotton and sugar-fields and gold, 
silver and copper mines are not to be despised. 
It would be exceedingly gratifying to our pride 
to secure the Dominican Republic for other 
reasons. In its present relations to the stronger 
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government of Haiti, on the other end of the 
island, it affords a perpetual pretext for the 
interference of the European Powers in their 
affairs. That all of these petty states will 
sooner or later place themselves under the pro- 
tection of our federation, there seems to be no 
kind of doubt. And, if we cheerfully receive 
the immigrant that brings with him no soil, why 
should we refuse a contiguous nation of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people, who bring their 
coffee plains and mahogany mountains? 

lf the people of the Dominican Republic wish 
to come, bringing their land with them, it seems 
hardly fair for a nation that receives every- 
body else to forbid them. At least, there is so 
much to be said in favor of the wisdom of 
annexing them that we think the President 
certainly does not deserve censure or suspi- 
cion, especially as he acts in accordance with 
the general tendency of popular opinion. 

Then there is the old question of buying a 
lawsuit. Do the people want to come? Will 
they stay? What are their complications with 
other Governments? Is the title good? If we 
inherit a quarrel with Haiti that will involve us 
in war, cruelty and conquest, let us not set a 
foot in the island. If the people do not sin- 
cerely desire annexation, we must not secure it 
by trickery and force. If the State of “ San- 
tana,” or “ Baez,” or “ Domingo,” or “Grant,” 
or whatever it shall be called, is to be the sub- 
ject of perpetual revolution and insurrection, 
then we do not want it—I[Editorial, THe IN- 
DEPENDENT, January 5, 1871.] 

But these blemishes and errors ought not to 
prejudice the case. It is simply this: a dis- 
tracted people, not too far disant from us, offer 
us themselves and their land at our own terms. 
They want protection to their industry and a 
chance for development. Of course, there are 
jobs and personal interests; but these are un- 
avoidable and should not obscure the main 
question. 

There are two ways of considering the mat- 
ter. We may look at our immediate interests, 
or at theirs. If asked whether we need Santo 
Domingo, we should certainly say, No. We 
can get along without it. We do not need its 
acres or its tropical fruits. We have land 
enough, yet uncultivated. We do not need its 
people. They will not be for years an element 
of the least strength. And to many this will 
be argument enough. But Santo Domingo 
needs us, and to us that is argument enough. 
It would not be argument enough if there were 
any danger that Santo Domingo could hurt us. 
But that we cannot believe. As philanthropists 
and Christians, and no less in the interests of 
the broadest patriotism, we would annex any 
neighboring territory which our institutions 
would bless. Our own interests may say, No; 
broader interests say, Yes. Party may say No. 
Christianity says Yes. We concede that this 
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is what has been ridiculed as the “ missionary 
argument ;” but there can be no higher one. 

If the United States has one “ mission,” it is 
to propagate liberty, under the direction of 
education and morality. True, this, like all 
charity, must begin at home; but it has begun 
at home, and we can afford to go abroad—at 
least, to those that ask our help. It is not true 
that we cannot educate or defend our own peo- 
ple. We are doing it with commendable speed ; 
and it requires no shrewd vision to see how 
rapidly we are welding white and black, Scan- 
dinavian, Teuton, Celt and Spaniard into one 
people with an homogeneous culture. There is 
vigor enough in our institutions to mold this 
little State. 

Our country has had some experience in an- 
nexation; but even when intended for evil, it 
has turned out for good. Nobody is sorry now 
that we made the Louisiana or Florida pur- 
chase. No one charges that we are the weaker 
for having taken Texas and California. All 
these Territories had a population and a lan- 
guage utterly diverse from ours; but we have 
assimilated them. Our assimilating power is 
no feebler now; and it is just because that 
Santo Domingo needs this energetic Anglo- 
Saxon influence that we are in favor of extend- 
ing our “mission.” We are not insensible to 
the glamor of “Manifest Destiny,” which 
means a destiny of power and control; but 
there is a higher and no less manifest destiny 
to which the nation must not be untrue—a 
destiny to extend sound government and stable 
institutions. 

But it is said that annexation would be the 
ruin of a negro State. If so, so be it. The 
negroes there begin with every advantage. 
They have the population; and if, in the strug- 
gle for existence, another race proves stronger, 
then all the better. Negroes ask no exceptional 
favors. They do not want to be coddled. They 
must have equal rights, and then fight their 
way, like white men. No old man among us 
but can count up scores of families that have 
become extinct because they had not stamina. 
And if the negroes or the white men of Santo 
Domingo, or of the South, under fair laws, 
cannot swim, they must sink, call it fate or 
law, or what we will. It is best that the best 
should survive.—[ Editorial, THe INDEPENDENT, 
April 13, 1871.] 


An Isthmian Canal at Last 


It is difficult to realize that at last the 
way is open for the construction of an 
Isthmian canal, and that the United 
States is about to make a canal on the 
best route and under the most favorable 
conditions. But it is true that the end of 
all delays has come. Within a year there 
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will be 30,000 diggers at work on the 
Panama route; in less than ten years 
ships will be passing through, from one 
ocean to the other. And this grand 
waterway is to be the property of the 
United States, which will hold it in trust 
for the good of the world. 

The restrictions of old partnership 
agreements have been peacefully re- 
moved; the opposition of powerful rail- 
way companies has been overcome by 
argument or by action; influences that 
had been drawing the nation toward an 
inferior route have been counteracted by 
the skill and energy of farsighted men. 
Even the wild forces of nature, exhibited 
in volcano and earthquake, gave timely 
aid in diverting us from Nicaragua to 
Panama. We were saved from a blunder 
which we should never have ceased to 
regret, and for which we might have 
paid in blood. We lost our treaty with 
Colombia, only to gain in the place of it 
another and an immeasurably better one, 
the terms of which, written by ourselves, 
leave nothing to be desired. And so at 
last we come to face the great work, free 
to take it up and finish it with the skill 
and energy and strength of the American 
people. 

By the ratification of the Hay-Varilla 
treaty and the appointment of the Com- 
mission a line has been drawn between 
the old and the new. Behind it are laid 
aside the long war of the routes, the 
charges of connivance and intrigue, the 
endless harangues of a Morgan, the bit- 
ter partisan attacks of a Carmack, the 
premature insinuations and the timely re- 
pentance of a Hoar. Before it lies the 
work to be done. The canal has been 
taken out of politics. Circumstances at- 
tending the birth of this treaty ceased to 
be available as a partisan issue when six- 
teen of the thirty-three Democratic Sena- 
tors voted for ratification. Admitting 
that the Democratic opposition was in 
part conscientious, we must say that it 
was also in part blindly partisan and in- 
judicious. The party has gained nothing 
by it, unless it is inclined to regard as a 
political blessing the disappearance of 
Mr. Gorman as a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination. Due credit will be 
given to the Republican party and to its 
representatives at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, but the canal is not a partisan 


undertaking. We are glad of that. The 
tireless energy—misdirected in recent 
years—of Mr. Morgan, and the votes of 
sixteen Senators are a matter of record. 
Both parties will support the work in 
their national platforms, altho in one of 
them there may be a faint echo of this 
session’s partisan criticism. Both will 
vote for the necessary appropriations and 
rejoice over reports of commendable 
progress. 

For the Commission the President 
has selected Rear-Admiral Walker, 
thoroughly equipped by his experience 
at the head of the Nicaragua and Isth- 
mian Canal Commissions, in connec- 
tion with which he exhibited rare exec- 
utive ability and skill in diplomacy; 
General George W. Davis, an engineer, 
who has been directly interested in 
Isthmian canal work for many years, 
and who was the engineer director of 
the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua; William Barclay Parsons, 
engineer of the New York Subway, 
now approaching completion; William 
H. Burr, Professor of Civil Engineering 
at Columbia University, and formerly 
a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission; C. Ewald Grunsky, an emi- 
nent consulting engineer of California ;, 
Benjamin M. Harrod, engineer, for 
twenty-five years a member of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, and Frank 
J. Hecker, of Michigan, who was at- 
tached to the War Department as 
Superintendent of Transportation dur- 
ing the war with Spain. Vague at- 
tacks upon Colonel Hecker have been 
made in the press, but they have not 
been accompanied by specifications. 
He was appointed Superintendent of 
Transportation by President McKin- 
ley, upon Mr. Hanna’s recommenda- 
tion. Concerning the Commission as 
a whole we have heard no expert criti- 
cism, except that three of the five en- 
gineers appear to have had no experi- 
ence in connection with the construc- 
tion of canals. 

The work first to be done is of a 
sanitary character. This is admitted 
by the Commission. Both Panama and 
Colon must have sewers and public 
water supplies. Colon is to be lifted 
out of the marsh upon which it rests. 
Villages on the canal route must be 
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cleaned. Hospitals and other build- 
ings, of which the Canal Company 
owns more than 2,000, will be repaired 
and placed in good condition. Our 
Government’s authority is ample, in 
the cities and along the canal strip, for 
any sanitary improvement that may be 
required. We believe that by the ex- 
ercise of it under the direction of ex- 
perts in sanitation, Panama, Colon and 
the canal zone can be made compara- 
tively healthful. The triumphs of 
North American sanitation in Hayana 
and Santiago should be repeated on the 
Isthmus. 

We must not forget that while we 
shall be rejoicing over the auspicious 
beginnings of our canal work, Colom- 
bia, or at least a large number of the 
Colombian people, will be hating us 
with considerable intensity, believing 
that they have wrongfully been de- 
prived of the most valuable part of 
their national territory, together with 
the $10,000,000 and the annual rent 
which they expected to receive. Now 
that the canal controversy has been set- 
tled for all time and so clearly to the 
advantage of the United States, we 
should be glad if an amicable agree- 
ment with Colombia could be reached. 
We ought to be at peace with the South 
American republics, enjoying the 
friendship of every one of them. If it 
be true, as now reported, that General 
Reyes has been elected President of 
Colombia, the way will be opened for 
a reasonable consideration of this ques- 
tion. 

Colombia lost the Isthmus and the 
canal money by her blunders and her 
greed. She deserved to lose them. 
But a Power so great as our own can 
afford to make some effort for the con- 
ciliation of this weak and misguided 
South American nation, hereafter to be 
a near neighbor of what will virtually 
be a dependency of the United States. 
Bereft of her greatest asset, bankrupt, 
and continually menaced by factional 
revolution, Colombia may endanger 
our relations with European Powers 
by reason of her neglected foreign debt. 
Conciliation that should extinguish re- 
sentment, promote peace and encour- 
age progress, would clearly be to our 
advantage. The problem is one that 
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may well engage the attention of the 
President and Mr. Hay. We hope that 
in some way the United States will be 
able to assist and appease Colombia, 
and thus to commend itself to all the 
countries south of us. 


Sd 
The Art of Writing Love Poems 


In discussing recently the decline of 
St. Valentine’s Day we alluded to the 
disuse of homemade poetry as a medium 
of courtship. We do not wish to enter 
here upon the question raised by the Poet 
Laureate of England, of whether poetry 
is as much read now as it used to be. We 
know that there is no perceptible diminu- 
tion in the amount of poetry written. Our 
drawer is so full now that we cannot 
shut it without leaving rimed ends stick- 
ing out. But it seems that people write 
poetry nowadays to editors instead of to 
their sweethearts. This is a mistake. 


Would that we could put a stop to this 
perverted practice. Poetry is much more 
effective if written to one rather than to 
many, especially if the one is The Right 
One, because, if the sentiment is satis- 
factory, she will overlook such slight 


blemishes as a line with the accent in 
the middle of the czsura. 

It may be that lovers shrink from 
writing poetry on account of an exag- 
gerated idea of the difficulties of the 
task, or because they have received no 
instruction in the art of writing love 
poems. We notice that the modern youth 
does not know anything except what he 
has been taught at school, and not all 
of that. Since, however, there is only 
one college in the country which includes 
such an important subject as love-mak- 
ing in its curriculum, it may be that some 
instructions in this minor branch of that 
subject will not be amiss. 

We would not recommend the sonnet 
form for love poetry. It is too intricate 
and formal. Sonnets are rarely written 
by those who are in love. One does not 
carve trinkets from hot lava. They may 
be composed by one who is in the first 
stage of the malady, when the blood 
rushes to the head rather than to the 
heart; or when one is convalescent. Of 
course, we have sonnets written in Ital- 
ian, English, and translated from the 
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Portuguese, which purport to have been 
composed in the heat of passion, but it is 
only great poets who possess the metrical 
facility to do this. Ordinarily a sonnet 
is merely the monument built over the 
grave of a dead passion. 

Let us take as an example of the model 
love song that classic stanza which has 
borne the burden of more love than any 
other in the language. It is like an old 


coin, worn and rubbed from the han- 
dling of thousands, but being of pure 
gold, it is good yet for many a debt: 


“The rose is red; 
The violet’s blue; 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you!” 


This says all that is essential in a 
quatrain. And very nicely, too. Just 
see the graceful allusions to flowers by 
which the sentiment is introduced. What 
acuteness of observation and descriptive 
powers; and what fidelity to nature is 
manifested by the poet. No decadent 
and abnormal “green carnations” and 
“yellow asters” for him. 

With true poetic insight and restraint 
he knows just when to stop. He might 
have gone on to tell her what color the 
sunflower is, and the petunia, but no. 
He is not, like Erasmus Darwin, writing 
a volume on botany in verse; he is writ- 
ing a love poem and he must pass on to 
something more important. 

But the transition, how can he accom- 
plish that? How can he pass in one line 
of three words from horticulture to affec- 
tion? Here is just where an inferior 
genius would fall down. But not our 
anonymous poet. Modern psychologists 
tell us that the sense of taste is interme- 
diate between the visual and amatory 
senses. But long before the rise of mod- 
ern experimental psychology his intui- 
tion had taught the poet this great truth, 
and here, as in so many instances which 
have been pointed out by the critics, the 
poet has anticipated the scientist. 

Note the chord through which he, with 
the skill of a Wagner, effects this diffi- 
cult modulation. There is only one ad- 
jective which is equally applicable to 
flowers, food and girls; one word of the 
20,000 in the language. That one word. 
sweet, he chose with unerring instinct 
©1t of the whole dictionary-full. 
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A critic of the modern scientific school 
might object that the line might be 
improved upon by the substitution 
for “sugar” of the word saccharine, 
which is 300 times sweeter than sugar, 
but this shows the lack of taste which 
is characteristic of a scientific man when 
he meddles with things esthetic. The: 
word saccharine lacks the connotation, 
the aura, of “sugar.” It is asso- 
ciated with dyspepsia, while love poems 
are not written by dyspeptics, nor for 
them. Besides, the word saccharine is 
incorrect, and it would be necessary to 
substitute the true name of the compound 
which is benzoyl sulphimide; words 
which would derange the meter. 

It will be noticed that the first three 
clauses are undeniable, almost axiomatic. 
This certitude is carried over into the 
conclusion in the last line, which, if it 
had been placed first, would not have 
been so forceful and impressive. Note, 
too, how the alliterative s binds together 
the subject “sugar” with the predicate 
adjective “ sweet,” and unites with these 
in indissoluble assonance the party re- 
ferred to in the last line by means of the 
word “ so.” 

And now for the closing line, Penvoi. 
This must be direct, personal and ab- 
rupt. It is the point, the application, the 
postscript, the moral, the raison d’etre. 


Here it is: 
“And so are you.” 


It is not necessary for us to continue 
the subject further, for with these in- 
structions, which, tho brief, are, we trust, 
lucid, the lover can proceed by himself, 
remembering words of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, 

“A la fin de Venvoi je touche.” 
ss 


The Place of Art’in Education 


THE questions raised by the resigna- 
tion of Professor McDowell from Colum- 
bia University deserve a more serious 
consideration than they have as yet re- 
ceived. What place belongs to art in a 
scheme of liberal education? Can any 
man be called educated in a broad sense 
unless his appreciation of the great crea- 
tions of the sculptor, the painter and the 
composer has been cultivated, equally 
with his appreciation of great literature 
and his understanding of the principles 
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of science? If we say that art is a neces- 
sary part of education, are we prepared 
to insist that the esthetic development of 
the student shall be a progress in critical 
discernment, or shall we be satisfied if 
we awaken in him a simple love of beau- 
ty in all its forms, which shall be for 
him a source of high enjoyment through- 
out his life? And, finally, if we say 
that education in art shall aim at the 
forming of a cultivated taste, by what 
means shall we try to attain the desired 
result? Is it sufficient to offer lectures 
and reading courses in the history and 
criticism of art, reinforced by collections 
of photographs and casts which the stu- 
dent may come to know familiarly? Is 
it enough to acquaint the student with 
music by performing for him the master- 
pieces, accompanied by _ explanatory 
analyses? Or, should we go beyond 
these limits and include in a college cur- 
riculum actual practice in musical execu- 
tion and composition, or actual practice 
in drawing and modeling, as in a pro- 
fessional school ? 

The subject is as large and as com- 
plicated as it is important. Few men 


that have gone deeplyinto the philosophy 
of education willdenythatartis a vital ele- 
ment in the spiritual life of man, and that 
no human being who is developed on the 
intellectual side only can respond to all 
of the nobler impulses of the age in 


which he lives. Even fitness for citizen- 
ship includes some ability to distinguish 
beauty from ugliness, and some capacity 
for spontaneous joy in beautiful things. 
A people that cares nothing for the 
glories of nature or for the creations of 
human genius ruthlessly destroys the 
wild life about it, ravages the landscape, 
and buries itself in brick wildernesses, 
where only sordid aims can find accept- 
ance. It becomes callous in its material- 
ism, and in time disregardful of the 
claims of humanity. 

Moreover, in unspoiled human nature 
the craving for beauty is so imperious that 
it is bound to find satisfaction of some 
kind. A people that does not cultivate 
an appreciation of good art will certainly 
have bad art. If it has no touch of beau- 
ty in its streets—beauty of tree or of 
shrub, of column, fountain or statue—it 
will have the vulgarity of advertising 
spaces filled with those appeals that 
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awaken the coarsest passions and shock 
every finer feeling, especially by their 
degradation of womanhood. A commu- 
nity that has not learned to care for the 
great drama and immortal music crowds 
the vaudeville theaters and the concert 
halls. 

Happily the American people has 
awakened to a genuine love of the great- 
est art. It is easy for the cynic to say 
that New York enjoys superb perform- 
ances of German opera because the opera 
is one of the opportunities that a vulgar 
“ four hundred ” can exploit to assert an 
aloofness from the common herd; but 
those that are acquainted with the facts 
know that the remark, while it contains 
an element of truth, is not the truth. 
There is nothing undemocratic about the 
audiences that winter after winter crowd 
the halls where the best orchestral music 
is carefully performed. Somewhat less 
strong than the passion for good music, 
but daily growing stronger, is the inter- 
est in painting and sculpture that is 
manifested by the crowds that frequent 
the Metropolitan Museum and the gal- 
leries where special collections are freely 
exhibited, and by the real enthusiasm 
with which the efforts of American 
sculptors at Chicago and at Buffalo, in 
the creation of the Dewey arch, and else- 
where, have been received. 

This awakening of a people to the love 
of art demands recognition from those 
who shape the education of youth, and 
the demand will have to be conceded. 
Yet it does not follow that technical 
courses in music and drawing belong in 
the undergraduate college course. The 
close sympathy of all the arts with one 
another is a point to be remembered. 
The question may well be raised whether 
the old classical course, which has been 
pushed farther and farther into the back- 
ground by the encroachment of utilitarian 
subjects, did not give, imperfectly but 
genuinely, a very noble training in the 
higher degrees of artistic appreciation. 
Certainly no sensitive nature can for 
years keep touch with the thought of 
Greeceand Rome without feeling how vast 
was the part that art played in those old 
civilizations, and how vital was its asso- 
ciation with the political evolution of the 
people. We do not say that such a means 
of awakening the interest in art, or of 
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cultivating it when awakened, is adequate 
to the needs of the thousands of students 
thronging our colleges and universities 
to-day. We only suggest that it contains 
a useful hint. May it not be that by 
strengthening the instruction in the hu- 
manities in general, by combining a non- 
technical study of art and music with the 
fairly established work in history and lit- 
erature, the great object in view may bet- 
ter be obtained than it could be by merely 
adding new technical courses to cur- 
ricula already overcrowded ? 


2 
Graft 


In the forests of Florida can often be 
seen a sweet-orange twig stuck into the 
side of a huge wild-orange trunk, and tlfe 
trunk sawed off just above the insertion. 
In three or four years the twig has grown 
as large as it took the trunk a century to 
grow, and it has a fresh, smooth, young, 
rank and green texture, while the trunk 
is black and rough with age. The graft 
has become a graceful, luxuriant, fruitful 
tree on the sap of an industrious but mis- 
guided stock. 

The treasurer of a local trade union 
was sentenced to the penitentiary for ap- 
propriating $12,000 from the treasury of 
the union. The union alleges that he got 
$27,000. The defense attempted to prove 
that the money had never come legally 
into the treasury, but was the proceeds of 
blackmail of contractors; but the court 
held that no matter how the union got 
the money, the treasurer held it in trust 
and was liable. It is understood that the 
money ‘came to the union in large part as 
a percentage on contracts paid over by 
the employers’ association in return for 
an agreement not to work for outside 
contractors. The treasurer was good- 
natured and careless. He distributed his 
funds liberally among his fellows. One 
of them got $5,000, went to Scotland and 
bought a farm. Others got $5, $10 and 
any amount you please. They re-elected 
him treasurer, knowing exactly whence 
came his loot. 

This is an exhibit of the ramifications 
of graft when once it has taken hold. 
Union committees grafted on contractors, 
contractors grafted on builders, the treas- 
urer grafted on the union, and the mem- 
bers grafted on the treasurer. Finally, 
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one man is jailed as a scapegoat of the 
system. 

A dozen controlling stockholders in 
corporations engaged on municipal con- 
tracts organize a new corporation, sell 
their old stock to themselves for new 
stock at two and three times its face 
value, advertise the absolute monopoly 
and the enormous savings to come from 
the consolidation, pay out unearned divi- 


.dends, and finally are brought into court 


for a refunding. Here again is ramifica- 
tion of graft. Politicians and corpora- 
tions graft on the taxpayers; “ insiders ” 
graft on the stockholders and on con- 
fiding investors. ' 

A Post Office official organizes a “ pro- 
motion syndicate” and takes a percent- 
age from postal employees whose salaries 
are advanced. With others he takes a 
“rake off ” on contracts. 

A commission appointed to protect the 
Indians in the sale of their lands interests 
itself as individuals in land companies or- 
ganized to buy the lands. 

A league is formed to educate the 
workinemen; it raises a scare about the 
progress of socialism, gets the names of 
eminent men, collects contributions and 
does nothing. 

Graft everywhere! 


Big grafters, little 
grafters, lesser grafters, and so on ad 


infinitum! Polite and artistic grafters, 
wheedling and insinuating grafters, bull- 
dozing and vulgar grafters, all sorts of 
grafters suited to all sorts and conditions 
of men. One grafter is caught and pun- 
ished while a dozen escape, for graft is 
not like violence, an outbreak that stops 
the wheels of society, but is beautifully 
adjusted to existing institutions. No 
wonder that District-Attorney Jerome 
says that graft is the one great menace 
to this Republic. Yet from one point of 
view he is mistaken. The grafters are a 
small minority. The non-grafters do not 
attract our attention. -For one grafter 
there are a hundred honest men. Grafters 
cannot keep it up when there is nothing 
left to do but graft on one another. 
There must be enough honest, hard work- 
ing people to serve as the “ stock.” But, 
from another point of view, graft is a 
menace, for it is the greatest danger in 
the way of a peaceable settlement of dif- 
ferences. If one walking delegate is con- 
victed of graft, every walking delegate 
isimmediately under suspicion. Employers 
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who formerly received them courteous- 
ly on equal terms now become brusque 
and very busy, and haven’t time to talk. 
A strike must be ordered to get a hear- 
ing. If one corporation promoter fools 
investors, every legitimate corporation 
finds it more difficult to sell its stock and 
bonds; and if the fooling is repeated a 
few times the investors hold off alto- 
gether and a panic smashes the entire list, 
good and bad. The public gets the idea 
that the whole corporation business is or- 
ganized robbery which ought to be shut 
off by legislation. Instead of the busi- 
nesslike, peaceable methods of negotia- 
tion, fidelity to contracts, and honest in- 
dustry, the effect of graft is to substitute 
force, coercion and hostile laws. The 
hypocrite has blocked Christianity more 
than the infidel. Political graft makes 
more violence and disrespect of law than 
the anarchist. 

Graft often gets protection from the 
mistaken view that to expose it is to in- 
jure the business or the organization. 
“Let the courts get the proof. We are not 
going to divide our strength by expos- 
ing those in our own ranks ’”—this is the 
excuse usually given for not throwing 
out the grafters. But graft is the hardest 
of crimes to prove in court. The victims 
are more afraid of retaliation than the 
grafters of punishment. And, of course, 
the business or the organization is in- 
jured as much as the victims by the pres- 
ence of graft in its ranks. A walking 
delegate in New York is alleged boldly to 
have said to his union, “ What do you 
care how much I get from the bosses? I 
have raised your wages from $2 to $4, 
and I spend my graft with you.” Had 
there been no graft he might have raised 
their wages to $5. How can a delegate 
go to the bosses and stand for an increase 
in wages when he and they know that on 
former occasions they have bought him? 

At the present time corporation invest- 
ors and “ corporation ” editors are doing 


greater service for corporations in gen-' 


eral by exposing grafters in their midst 
than they could by keeping quiet. Their 
only weakness is the suspicion that they 
attack one clique of grafters to protect 
another clique. Yet even the exposure of 
grafters by fellow-grafters shows that 
they recognize that the great public is 
honest. It is not criminal prosecution of 
grafters that is needed, but courageous 
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exposure and expulsion by those whom 
they misrepresent. 


The Yellow Peril 


The Yellow Peril that we hear of, 
which first the Emperor of Germany, in 
a famous cartoon, declared to exist, and 
which now Russia and Russia’s adher- 
ents in France and Germany declare to 
be threatening, is not a commercial but 
a political one. The evils of competitive 
cheap labor can be excluded by tariff 
walls, and as we have the right for our 
advantage to shut out competitive cheap 
Chinese productions, so China has the 
right to shut out our productions. But 
at present, at least, there is no particular 
evidence of danger of this sort. The 
commercial history of Japan does not yet 
show any such impending Yellow Peril. 

This Peril is wholly political. If Japan 
should be successful in her war with 
Russia she would prove herself the Great 
Britain of the East. She would be more 
than that, for she would be more of a 
military Power, while also predominantly 
naval. She would have her Ireland in 
Formosa, and would have the immense 
advantage of a real foothold on the con- 
tinent in her practical control of Korea, 
which would remain, as promised by the 
new treaty, nominally independent, but 
governed under her advice, as the feuda- 
tory states are governed by the Viceroy 
of India. Further, China would be under 
her acknowledged tutelage. The Chi- 
nese have as much native character as 
the Japanese. There is no reason why 
China should not, under such direction, 
with an Emperor delivered from the dic- 
tation of the Dowager Empvyess, and 
with a number of the principal Viceroys 
already eager for progress, make as rapid 
advance in the methods and arts of mod- 
ern knowledge as has Japan in the last 
generation. Given Japan, Formosa, 
Korea and China, all awakened and re- 
generated, and the Philippines nearby, 
and we have a combination of racial 
strength and intelligence which embraces 
half the population of the world. 

What will such a combination do? 
Will it be a peril? 

It will certainly be a peril to all ac- 
quired or attempted aggrandizement of 
Western Powers in the East. When self- 
consciousness comes to all the Yellow 
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race, as it has to Japan, no infringement 
of their possessory rights will be allowed. 
Russia will not be permitted to hold 
Manchuria or Mongolia. The Germans 
in Shantung will be compelled to go, and 
the British in Wei-hai-wei and Hong- 
kong. The French will find their Asiatic 
colonies in Anam, Tonkin and Cam- 
bodia in perilous straits, if the people 
there desire to be delivered from French 
rule, and that will mean also the deliver- 
ance of Siam from French aggression. 
There is good reason for the close sym- 
pathy with Russia in the present war on 
the part of the Colonial party in France; 
for while Russia is trying to bite off a 
piece of China in the north, France is do- 
ing the same in the south. 

The development and unification of a 
strong native Power in middle Asia 
would be felt in India, altho its people 
do not belong to the Yellow race. There 
is already a growing unrest in India, 
which aims at self-government. If Great 
Britain does not proceed to give more 
and more self-rule to India she cannot 
hope to hold her richest colony for more 
than a generation or so. She must learn 
the lesson which we are teaching in our 
colony, “the Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos.” We cannot hold the Philippines 
—we ought not to hold them—except as 
we are preparing them for the same self- 
government that we expect of our own 
Territories and States. Whether, then, 
the islands shall be independent or be a 
part of our country is of no special im- 
portance; and just so it is not important 
for the future of the world whether India 
shall be free with or without Great Brit- 
ain. Free in one form or the other she 
will and must be. 

That there will be any Yellow Peril 
through China invading the West, as the 
Huns once invaded Europe, is past be- 
lief. Those days are gone. A different 
civilization prevails and will prevail. 
And we must anticipate the tremendous 
growth of Christianity and the sense of 
the rights of liberty, in the East and the 
West, in Russia and in China alike. 

Js 


Nozaleda 


THERE is much misapprehension as to 
the persistent reports from Spain to the 
effect that the opposition there to the 
acceptance of Bernardino Nozaleda as 


Archbishop of Valencia is based upon 
his desertion of the Spaniards and his 
making friends with the Americans after 
their entrance into Manila, where, until 
1901, he continued to be Archbishop of 
the Philippine Metropolitan See. This is 
the prelate who, three days before Dewey 
arrived in Manila Bay, published an al- 
locution to his “ beloved sons,” the Fili- 
pinos, assuring them that the Lord would 
not permit their base enemies to conquer. 
Of us Americans he said: 

“A heterodox people, possessed by the black- 
est rancor and all the abject passions that 
heresy engenders, purposes to attack us. % 
If, for the evil of our sins, God should per- 
mit the intentions of the aggressor to prosper, 
the desolation and ruin of our people would be 
complete; soon would they see the heartrend- 
ing spectacle of their temples razed, the altars 
of the true God profaned, and our religion 
swept away by the diversity of sects that the 
heretic banner protects. The peace of our 
homes and all the wealth of our people, united 
and ennobled by the teachings and practices 
of the Christian faith, would completely dis- 
appear, impelled by the implacable hatred that 
our enemies profess for the religion and races 
differing from its own.” 


And again, on May 12th, when a 
desperate effort was being made by the 
Spanish authorities to ally the Filipinos 
with themselves against the Americans, 
this genial Archbishop said: 


“Poor Filipinos, the day that the North 
American establishes a permanent Government 
here. . . . Soon we will see an inseparable 
barrier established between you and your vain- 
glorious masters. Ye will be vilified 
as pariahs, exploited as miserable colonists. 
reduced to the condition of laborers, aye, and 
even to that of beasts and machines, fed with a 
handful of rice or of corn, which our lords 
will throw in your faces as daily ration. 

Ah, what will prevent there being 
within a period of half a century no more 
Christian practices or beliefs in all this coun- 
try, nor one person left here who would make 
the sign of the Savior’s cross upon his fore- 
head?” 


As to the genuineness of these utter- 
ances there is no doubt. 

Under his eye, during 1900 and 1901, 
Archbishop Nozaleda_ permitted his 
brothers of the Dominican order to pub- 
lish insinuations, and finally even scur- 
rilous and actually obscene attacks, upon 
Governor Taft and the whole Civil Com- 
mision in their daily newspaper in Ma- 
nila, called Libertas, and bearing under 
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its heading the words “ Blessed by his 
Holiness the Pope.” Certainly, he can- 
not fairly be accused in Spain of being 
pro-American. He was trying to get 
away from the Philippine charge long 
before he succeeded, and upon his return 
to Spain in the summer of Igor he at 
once began laying wires, through his or- 
der at Rome and Madrid, for an arch- 
bishopric at home. His purpose was 
once defeated by the storm of criticism 
of him by the liberal and independent 
press of Madrid and Barcelona as one 
of the men most responsible for Span- 
ish downfall in the Philippines. The 
opposition to him on this ground was 
never particularly logical, as he could 
not have prevented the crash in the Phil- 
ippines, in any event; but he was actively 
concerned with the management of af- 
fairs there during the months from 
March, 1898, when there began to be 
talk in Manila of preparing for war with 
the United States, until the time of the 
surrender in August, in which he played 
a prominent part as a negotiator, and 
public opinion in Spain has been hot 
against all the actors in those scenes. 
Moreover, there is in Spain, and has 
been more or less for a century, a very 
active campaign, especially in certain 
cities, against the religious orders. It is 
undoubtedly this sort of opposition that 
is now marshaled against the appoint- 
ment of Nozaleda to the Archbishopric 
of Valencia. He is the sort of Spanish 
bishop which the Pope found it necessary 
to replace with Americans. 
We have received 
from the Hon. Wayne 
MacVeagh the follow- 
ing note which he desired inserted in his 
article on the Venezuela Award pub- 
lished in this issue, but as it reached us 
after those pages had gone to press, we 
insert it here: . 

Mr. Bowen’s first duty, no doubt, as repre- 
senting Venezuela, was to secure the lifting of 
the blockade, but at least twice before the pro- 
tocols of May 13th, 1903, were signed he pro- 
tested with great vigor against allowing any 
preference to the blockading Power. On Jan- 
uary 27th he said: “I cannot consent to give 
preferential treatment to the allied Powers; ” 
and on January 30th he said: 

“TI object to paying first the claims of the 
allies and the claims of the other nations after- 


Hon, Wayne 
MacVeagh’s Article 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ward, first, because I think it unfair and un- 
just and illegal to tie the hands of the said 
other nations for the period of five or six years 
that it would take to pay the claims of the 
allies. Second, if I recognize that brute force 
alone can be respected in the collection of 
claims, I should encourage the said other na- 
tions to use force also. Third, if the allied 
Powers wanted preferential treatment they 
should have asked for it in the beginning. But 
it is the first duty of parties who have invoked 
the assistance of arbitrators to settle a con- 
troversy to accept their decision with entire 
loyalty, even tho it may be difficult to fully 
appreciate the reasons advanced to justify it.” 


a 


The Devil is not as black as 
he is painted; Governor 
‘Vardaman stands a chance to 
be canonized by the negroes, who fled 
the State of Mississippi on his election. 
The man who won his election on a 
platform which puts the negro under 
foot, which gives him as little education 
as possible, and no suffrage at all, has 
flown in a special train to Batesville, 
ahead of the gathering mob, where, with 
the support of militia and the sheriff’s 
officers, he took into his private car the 
negro who had murdered a railroad en- 
gineer, rushed him on to Jackson and 
put him safely in prison for speedy legal 
trial, all at an expense, they say, but it 
is hard to believe it, of $250,000, while 
the mob “ was left lamenting ” and curs- 
ing. It was a splendid act, a fine piece of 
courage and justice. Of course, we do 
not believe that it indicates any change 


Saint 
Vardaman 


of view as to limited negro rights; but 


within the limits allowed, which include 
life and a fair trial, Governor Vardaman 
has proved himself a man, and we take 
great pleasure in recording our hearty 
admiration for an act which surpasses in 
efficiency and promptness even the good 
work of Governor Longino. 


” 


There is a great commotion 
at Brown University, be- 
cause the Athletic Commit- 
tee has voted to allow students who 
have accepted money for athletic serv- 
ices during the vacation season to play 
hereafter on Brown teams. This ac- 
tion is vehemently denounced by many 
friends of amateur sport in and out of 
the University, who consider it a long 


Eligibility 
Rules 





EDITORIALS 


step backward and a menace to the 
purity of college athletics. We admire 
the high purposes and sincerity of these 
critics, but they are mistaken. ‘There 
is no more reason why a student should 
not work his way through college by 
playing ball on a summer hotel nine 
than by waiting at a hotel table. At 
present our eligibility rules are so tied 
up with red tape that they put a pre- 
mium on inter-university back-biting 
when they do not actually prevent such 
undoubted amateurs as Glass from 
playing at all. The only sensible eligi- 
bility rule is the rule of scholarship, 
but the standard of this has been so 
lowered in some of our universities as 
to be no efficient bar against a man 
who comes to the university simply to 
enter athletics. Let any student with 
a good and regular class standing, how- 
ever, compete on any university team, 
whether he plays for fun or for money 
out of school hours. If a man who has 
once played for money is so anxious to 
“make ” a university team that he is 
incidentally willing to submit to the 
ordeal of acquiring an education, such 
a professional will never corrupt the 
amateur athletics of this country. The 
distinction between amateur and pro- 
fessional seems to be based in part on 
the old aristocratic idea that he who 
does anything, work or play, for money 
is in some sense degraded below him 
who only seeks amusement. 


as 


Russia complains of Japan 
that the latter Power med- 
dles with Manchuria, which 
is no concern of hers, and with which 


The Russian 
Complaint 


only China and Russia have to do. Let 


us see about this. In 1895 Japan occu- 
pied a substantial part of Manchuria 
with her army, and China had given it 
over to Japan. Japan had acquired it 
by war and held it by treaty with 
China. Then Russia interfered, and by 
securing the aid of Germany and France 
she compelled Japan to evacuate Man- 
churia and restore it to China. She did 
this on the ground that the tenure of 
Manchuria by any foreign Power would 
be a constant menace to the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and to the peace of 
the East. So Japan had to restore 
Manchuria. Now this same Manchuria, 
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not a part but the whole of it, is seized 
by Russia, not by right of conquest and 
not by treaty, and is held by force of 
arms. Further, in 1902 Russia solemnly 
promised to evacuate Manchuria, and 
has openly violated her promise. It is 
confessed that she does not intend to 
keep her word. Her rights in Man- 
churia are not near as great as were 
those of Japan in 1895. If Russia had 
the right to complain and interfere in 
1895, Japan has a greater right to do the 
same now. The danger of the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire is greater by 
Russian annexation of all Manchuria 
than it would have been by the Japanese 
possession of a fraction of it. There is 
no question that, with the control of a 
fresh army of half a million Tartar Man- 
churians, the step would be short and 
quick to Pekin, to say nothing of Korea, 
and Japan itself would be immediately 
menaced. It is the instinct of self- 
preservation which compels Japan to 
protest with fleet and army against the 
Russian annexation of Manchuria. 
Sd 


We fear there will not be 
much democracy or liberty 
left in a Christian Democ- 
racy governed by the rules which 
the new Pope lays down in his 
“ Motu Proprio,” lately published. The 
Christian Democrats held a Con- 
gress in Bologna last ‘summer, and it 
has been followed by considerable 
sharp difference of views, which the 
Pope condemns, and he lays down the 
rules which should control Catholics 
who go in for social reforms. They 
must remember that equality in society 
is impossible, that under God’s ordi- 
nance there are princes and subjects, 
masters and proletariat, rich and poor, 
nobles and plebeians ; that private prop- 
erty is an incontestable natural right; 
that justice requires duties of both cap- 
italists and workmen ; that the rich owe 
charity to the poor, who should not be 
ashamed of their poverty ; that associa- 
tions among the different trades and 
professions are valuable; that Christian 
Democracy is totally different from 
Social Democracy and must have noth- 
ing to do with politics, and indeed po- 
litical action in Italy is forbidden to all 
Catholics; that Christian Democracy 


Christian 
Democracy 
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must in all its action “ strictly depend 
on ecclesiastical authority, and must 
offer full submission and obedience to 
the bishops and to those who represent 
them,” and that “Catholic writers 
must, in all that touches religious inter- 
ests and the action of the Church in 
society, subject themselves entirely, in 
intellect and will, to the bishops and 
the Roman Pontiff,” and must submit 
writings of a merely technical charac- 
ter to the previous examination of the 
bishops. ‘These rules all societies of 
Christian Democrats are requested to 
keep posted in their rooms, to have 
them frequently read, and Catholic 
newspapers are required to print them 
and approve and observe them religious- 
ly, on pain of interdiction. We make 
no comment on this document beyond 
this, that any body of people who are 
subjected to such submission of “ intel- 
lect and will,” and any newspapers that 
are under such obligation of approval 
and support under penalty of interdict, 
have our sincere commiseration. We 
wish we could believe that these com- 
mands are addressed solely to Italian 
Catholics. They do not fit elsewhere, 


if anywhere. 
& 


Where fulsome adulation is the rule 
toward one’s friends we may also expect 
unlicensed abuse of those of a varying 
school. Some people imagine that all is 
serene peace in the Catholic Church, but 
where else would we find such severe 
criticism of one’s fellow-religionists as 
the following written for the Catholic 
Northwest Review and quoted approv- 
ingly in the St. Louis Catholic Review. 
The visit of a French priest to the United 
States is thus described: 


“In one diocese where Abbé Klein was re- 
ceived with open arms he was so skillfully 
piloted that he failed to notice the striking ab- 
sence therein of all truly spiritual life. 
religious orders of men are carefully excluded 
from that diocese there is little or no interior 
life. Amid a great show of fine churches, 
elaborate music, and sensational preaching, the 
strenuosity of the true life hidden with Christ 
in God is sadly lacking. Meditation is prac- 
tically unknown, piety is of the most per- 
functory and ostentatious type, self-congratu- 
lation is the besetting sin.” 


As the: 
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We do not doubt that this is a malicious 


utterance. 
& 


Simultaneously with the news of the 
occupation of Korea by the Russian and 
Japanese armies, we received an invita- 
tion to attend a great missionary meeting 
in Seoul next September. We suspect the 
meeting will be postponed. Twenty years 
ago next September the first English- 
speaking missionary landed in Korea; 
now there are nearly two hundred mis- 
sionaries engaged in the work there, and 
they count their converts by thousands. 
They have been the advisers of the court 
and the chief agencies for progress. 
Nearly all these missionaries are Ameri- 
cans—Presbyterians and Methodists. It 
is no unknown country to Americans 
which is the principal seat of the war. 


5 


It is good news that the committees on 
union of the Presbyterian and Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Churches have agreed 
to recommend the consolidation of the 
two bodies under the name of the larger, 
and on the basis of the revised Confes- 
sion of Faith and the new Creed. This 
will have to be approved by the two Gen- 
eral Assemblies, and then by the pres- 
byteries, and the actual union cannot be 
accomplished for a year. This grand 
result, if it shall be happily achieved, is 
the fruit, practically unanticipated, of the 
work of creed revision. Thus it proves 
worth while to do a right thing. 


as 


We republished last week Mrs. 
Shoup’s very interesting story of “ Sena- 
tor Hanna’s First Campaign,” but we did 
not remember that her statement that Dr. 
Emerson E. White’s residence was a gift 
to him from his old pupil, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, had been contradicted as entirely 
untrue. Dr. White’s son is now Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. 


a 


Stagnation has certain advantages— 
nothing is stirred up. The Archbishop 
of Santiago says that Chile has never 
produced a single heretic. We have 
heard the boast that there was not an 
infidel in Kentucky, but we find it is not 
true. 
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The Growth of the Giants 


THE returns made as of December 
31st, 1903, by the three giant life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
show that their combined funds aggre- 
gate more than a billion dollars on a 
gold basis. The assets on that day were 
respectively: Mutual Life, $401,821,662; 
Equitable Life, $381,226,036; New York 
Life, $352,652,047 ; total, $1,136,699,745. 
This sum represents total assurance out- 
standing of more than $4,600,000,000, 
held by probably two million persons. 
The unbroken success made year after 
year by these companies since organiza- 
tion, marked in the early period of their 
existence by slow growth and during 
the past decade by a progress which, in 
extent and for absolute certainty, is un- 
paralleled in all financial history, stamps 
the business of life insurance in all its 
branches as one of the most enduring 
institutions developed in this wonderful 
age. It would seem that, given a fairly 
capable and entirely honest management, 
failure has been rendered impossible. 
This is justly applicable to all the well 
established and going companies now 
operated on a legal reserve basis. 

In ten years, or since December 31st, 
1894, the assets of the three big New 
York companies have increased from 
$547,439,753, or 108 per cent., while the 
gain made in outstanding assurance ag- 
gregated only 74 per cent. The propor- 
tion of increase during the next ten years 
will be greater than that recorded for 
the period just closed, and it is confident- 
ly expected that by the close of 1913 
these three companies will together con- 
trol invested funds aggregating close on 
to two and a half billions of dollars. 

Comparing their present holdings of 
$1,136,699,745 with other aggregated 
wealth, we find that it falls short but 
forty millions of the stock of bullion in 
the United States, which is estimated at 
$1,175,000,000 ; it is equal to the whole 
national wealth of Greece or Norway; to 
one-tenth the value of all the railway 
property in the United States; to six- 
tenths of the value of the railways of 
Russia; to.twice the value of the bullion 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland; to all the bullion held by the 
Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, 


Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Greece, Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Servia, Sweden and Switzerland. These 
comparisons are based on statistics of the 
world’s wealth compiled by Mulhall, 
which are regarded as accurate approxi- 
mations, and are here referred to for the 
purpose of illustrating the quality of the 
underwriting and financial ability which, 
in less than an average of sixty years, 
has, commencing with nothing, accumu- 
lated what is probably the greatest wealth 
ever concentrated in the control of a few 
persons for seneiins purposes. 


THE Home Life Insurance Company, 
of which George E. Ide is President, 
has accepted with great regret the 
resignation of its Vice-President, Wil- 
liam M. St. John, to take effect May Ist. 
Mr. St. John, who has been in active 
business for more than half a century, 
will remain a member of the Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors. 
William A. Marshall, the Actuary, will 
be elected Vice-President. 








Insurance Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


During the year just closed the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company has been able 
to record the largest amount of insurance ever 
written by it in a single year, and the greatest 
actual and proportional gain in insurance in 
force. 

The total amount of insurance issued and 
revived during 1903 was $4,710,724, which is 
$473,387 in excess of the issue of the preced- 
ing year. 

The. gain of insurance in force amounts to 
$2,784,441, which is 59 per cent. of the amount 
of the issue, while the amount of insurance in 
force December 31st ($23,527,566) shows an 
increase of 13.4 per cent. over that of one year 
ago. The gross assets of the company on Jan- 
uary I, 1904, were $4,084,648, as against $4,385,- 
912 on January 1, 1903. The present liabilities 
of the company are shown to be $4,390,885, 
which signifies a net surplus of $584,763, which 
is a gain of $33,458 during the year. Robert 
W. Huntington, Jr., is Presidnet of the com- 
pany. The Secretary and Actuary is James A. 
Turnbull. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK. 


The Germania Fire Insurance Company, of 
which Hugo Schumann is President, has a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a net surplus of $2,- 
518,464. The total assets have increased $206,- 
356 during the year, making $5,849,833 on Jan- 
uary Ist. 

(Continued on page 520.) 
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The Steamship Trust 


PRESIDENT CLEMENT A. Griscom’s 
retirement and the election of J. Bruce 
Ismay in his place mark the beginning 
of a new chapter in the history of the 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, which is commonly known as the 
Atlantic Steamship Trust. With Mr. 
Griscom go his son and son-in-law ; and 
the accession of the managing director 
of the White Star Line means that here- 
after the methods of the Trust are to 
be those which made the White Star 
Company successful. Offices are to be 
consolidated, cumbrous managing com- 
mittees are to be displaced by individual 
initiative and responsibility, and the com- 
paratively simple and direct methods of 
the old White Star management are to 
be used. It may be that the depressed 
state of the company has been due to 
the unfavorable condition of the ship- 
ping trade, rather than to any serious 
fault of management. At all events, 
there is need of a firm and competent 
hand to cut off all unnecessary expendi- 
tures and to concentrate the energies of 
the subsidiary organizations. The enor- 
mous nominal capital ought to be cut 
down. The common shares are selling 
at $5, and the preferred at less than 
$20, while the bonds ($50,000,000 author- 
ized) have recently been offered at $8o. 
There appears to have been no market 
thus far for any of these issues. It is 
not true that the election of Mr. Ismay 
was opposed by Mr. Baker, the former 
head of the Atlantic Transport line. He 
was heartily in favor of it, and this prob- 
ably was the attitude of other Atlantic 
Transport stockholders, who find that 
the Trust securities which they received 
in exchange for their stock are worth 
only one-third of the sum for which their 
shares could have been sold in the open 
market. 

All this is not necessarily a reflection 
upon the capacity of Mr. Griscom, whose 
connection with Atlantic shipping for 
nearly forty years ‘before this combina- 
tion was made was highly creditable to 
himself. But his health is no longer of 
the best, and his management has suf- 
fered by reason not only of the condition 
of the shipping trade, but also indirectly 


on account of the manner in which the 
combination was formed, the excessive 
price paid for the White Star line, the 
attitude of the British Government, and 
the terms of the compact with that Gov- 
ernment which the company found it 
necessary to accept in August last. 
a 


THE Steel Corporation has closed 
a contract with the Bessemer Pig Iron 
Association for 130,000 tons of iron at 
$13 per ton, an advance of about 60 
cents over the price prevailing in Janu- 
ary. All the Corporation’s iron fur- 
naces are in operation. 


....A merger of the McVickar Realty 
Trust Company and the Empire State 
Trust Company, of this city, has been 
authorized by the stockholders. The 
name of the new company thus formed 
will be the Empire Trust Company. It 
will have a capital of $1,000,000 and a 
surplus of $500,000. Leroy W. Baldwin 
is to be president; and H. W. McVickar, 
first vice-president. 


...-Dividends 
nounced: 


U. S. Leather Co. (Preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable April Ist. ° 

Colorado Southern R’way Co. (Preferred), 
2 per cent., payable April rst. 
_ Iowa Central R’way Co. (first and refund- 
ing, 4 per cent.), payable March Ist. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. (first and re- 
funding, 4 per cent.), payable March Ist. 

Texas & Pac. R’way (Second Mort. In- 
come), 5 per cent., payable March Ist. 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. (Preferred), 1 per cent., 
payable March rst. 

Louisiana & Ark. R. R., First Mort. Coupon, 
payable March rst. 


and coupons an- 
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UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The thirty-seventh annual statement of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, just 
issued, shows decided gains in all departments. 
The company now has gross assets of $38,795,- 
143.78, which is a gain over the figures of 1903 
of $4,684,597.58. Other gains made by this 
company during 1903 are given below: 

Gain in income 
Gain in premium receipts 
Gain in interest receipts 
Gain in surplus 


Gain in membershi . 
Gain in amount of $14,494,594 


John M. Pattison is President of the com- 
pany. 
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BUYING FOR-A LIFE-TIME 


Silverware is not an article of daily purchase. You buy it to 
last a life time. It pays to bestow some thought upon it. 
Your first interest is that it shall be durable, next that it 
shall be beautiful in design and faultless in finish. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


is the trade-mark to be remembered and insisted upon when 
buying spoons, forks, knives,etc. It is the brand of silver- 
plate that has been famous for over half a century; the kind 
that stays in the family through generations. Many rich and 
exclusive designs. Alldealerssell it. Send formew Catalogue 
6 Q-79" beautifully illustrating many patterns and pieces. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
NEW YORK. HAMILTON, CANADA, CHICAGO, 


Harrison @ Smith, $070 DONT 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


71 Broadway, New York. Tooth Powder 
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Spencer Trask 8 Co. 
BANKERS 

William & Pine Sts. New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





Farm Loan 


First mortgages, secured by choice = lands that will sell from 
three to six t mes the amount of the loa 

Twelve years’ experience in this locality, exclusively in farm 
loans, without a loss or forclosure 

Six per cent. net to the investor. 

wrt e for fullinformation and references from people with whom 
we have been doing business. 

OHN C, DeLANA, El Keno, Oklahoma, 


OUR CUSTOMER 
33 YEAR HAVE TESTEI 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


r good library is collected piecemeal; List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any add 
a book here, another there, as our tastes 


dictate. It’s a growing proposition. So ELLSWORTH Qa JONES, 


should the bookcase be; it should grow, John Haneock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
salt by unit, as the books increase, like Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Lowa. 


the ‘Elastic’ Bookcase. It’s the original, 
handsomest, and only perfect sectional 


bookcase made, Case furnished with 
or without drawers. Carried in stock 
by dealers in principal cities, or direct 
from factory, freight paid. Send for 0) 


CATALOG 104-V. Of NEW YORK 15 Nassau Street 


~ Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 
he SlobeWernicke aplta, $ urplus, $ 


Broedways , Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as a trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances. 
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Over One Million 
Endowment Policies 


are in force in this Country, representing ulti- 
mate accumulations of over Two Billion Dollars. 
Wouldn’t you like to join this vast army of 
money savers? The most progressive, enter- 
prising, farsighted and successful young men 
of America are included in its ranks. 

Of those who take out Endowment Insurance 
at age 30, 80% live to reap the reward of their 
foresight at the end of 20 years. 


Le 
PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company 
of America. Se 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. ting myself 


= to any action, 
wis I shall be glad 
HAS THE (} “=a Home Office : to receive, free, 


by particulars and 
STRENGTH OF (| 
GIBRALTAR | 2 NEWARK, N. J. friwire Po sso 
i oe Send Coupon for 


Information. 
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SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


J. @W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 
Investment Securities 


The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 
Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds at Par on Rail- 
roads Connecting Large Cities 


We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 
and stability. 























of Industrial pros- 
perity. It is rolling 
Southward. Our 
Company earned 
9.8% last year on 


Go With 
The Tide $116,000.00 .paid- 
up capital, and has 


$3.00 in good security back of every 
dollar invested. We can offer you 
safety and good returns with a steady ad- 
vance in value of securities. Write. 
BABSON @ TROOD, 


Northern Agents for 


Southern Realty Co., ®?? exehe "feb 4 

















1875— 1904 


The MIDDLESE) 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 29th 





6% 


TH 





INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY @ » 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, fae York 





Gold Bonds 


Unrivaled in Strengthand 
Security. 
Best Form of Investment. 


Interest Quarterly. 
Safe as a First Mortgage. 


Issued by an institution the great- 
est of its kind in the U. S.; endorsed 
by Banks and Trust Companies 
throughout the country. 

This is a guaranteed investment. 
Whether you have $100 or $1000 to 
invest it will.pay you to communicate 
with us and learn about the surety, 
the profits and the advantages of this 
opportunity. 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,150,000 


THE GLOBE SECURITY COMPANY 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


MEN OF ABILITY AND CHARACTER 
DESIRED AS SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
WRITE Us. 
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SYTHE EQUITABLE 
t ITRUST COMPANY 


UT. 8562 Monroe Street, CHICACO 
Capital paid up - - - $500,000 
Surplus, ee 300,000 



















DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
Mm RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 


William Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smvth 
F.M. Blount J.R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 
OFFICERS 
JR. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 











he Audit Company 
of New York. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 
ILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS L. GREENE, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Treasurer. 





udits, Examinations, 
Appraisals. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 
43 Cedar Street. 


ladelphia. 





Chicago. 








DOCTOR’S COFFEE 


And His Daughter Matched Him. 


Coffee drinking troubled the family of a physician 
of Grafton, W. Va., who describes the situation 


7. 

aving suffered quite a while from vertigo, 
palpitation of the heart and many other derange- 
ments ofthe nervous system and finding no relief 
from usual methods of treatment, I thought to see 
paw much there was in the Postum argument against 
coffee. 

‘*So I resorted to Postum, cutting off the coffee, and 
to my surprise and satisfaction have found entire 
relief from all my sufferings, proving conclusively 
the baneful effect of coffee and the way to be rid of 
it. 

‘*T have found Postum completely takes the place 
of coffee both in flavor and in taste. It isbecoming 
more popular every day with many of our people and 
is having great demand here. 

‘*My daughter, Mrs. Long, has been a sufferer 
for a long time from attacks of acute indigestion. 
By the dismissal of coffee and using Postum in its 
place she has obtained complete relief. 

‘“*T have also heard from many others who have 
used your Postum very favorable accounts of its 
good effects. 

‘*T prescribe Postum in place of coffee ina great 
many cases and I believe that upon its merits Postum 
will come into general use.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the famous little book ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858, 


182-184 BROADWAY. 











Branch—Bowery and Grand Street, New York City 





GAWEPARs cccccccccscscevcscccess.coscoceccsecoce $750,000.00 
EDs swicsicnscnsinen siatenentenvatensiae 1,000,000.00 
OFFICERS. 
re President, 
NELSON G. AYRES.........0..c0000- First Vice-President 

LUDWIG NISSEN, 

ERSKINE HEWITT, weseencseckesercke Vice-Presidents. 
CHARLES J. DAY, 

ee ree Cashier. 
JOSEPH E. MEHOE ........000.scccccoccccees Asst. Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 

TE OOEE Ci DT, cesnssctsocesnemesmmatoseiineas i 
CHARLES K, BEEKMAN..........+. Pit; Beekman & Menken: 


ttorne 
SAMUEL BETTE, Chairman Adviso Freight. Committee, 
International Mercantt e Marine Steamship Co. 
EUGENE Basti. Vice-President National Ci 























nk, 

‘ Pree ; Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, N. Y. 
3TEPHE DW iicesséscncgnipaidaten eee Capitalist. 
ENSKINE, Hewitt palieeetbenesie Vice-President, Trenton 2 Ce Co. 

Miassiabne ocs.cnceccseenceeneephediiincabumalla en 

tue KELLY <abGhieeskaedcauaed Merchaut, 79’ Wall Street, 
RICHARD B. KELLY.....cccccocccee Views President Fifth National 
CHARLES E. LEVY...... Cotton we 80 Broad Street. 
ALEXANDER MCDONALD 000... -ccccscccccccccccscccess Capitalist, 
WILLIAM McCARROLL.... Vice-President American fj gemner C Co, 
LUDWIG NISSEN. ........000.--+eeeeeeeeeee Importe: Diamonds, 
AND .*.  _ san: President ‘United Fruit Co, 
JOHN C. WHITNEY.............. Auditor New York Life Ins. Co 
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$300,000 4'/,% 20-Year Gold Bonds of School Dist. No. 1 of t 
CITY OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


Interest May 1 and November 1, payable in New York City or Seattl 
We own and offer the above bonds, subject to sale. Write for price and full particulars, 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., Bankers, he’ Rooxeay, chicad 


— 
PER CENT / Have you from $500 to 
gsleaae $2,500 in Savings Bank or 


lortgage A 
Th t 
money awaiting Deposit Vault ? You receive three per cent on 
investment, your Savings account. The 
Write for Bank invests it at six, why not make the six per cent yourself ? I can place 
particu- your money in First Mortgage 01 Chicago Real Estate where it will 
lars. earn six percent. UNEQUALED SECURITY. Address 
JOHN R. GEARY, Attorney at Law, 79 Dearborn St., GHIGAGO. 
References: Chicago Title & Trust Co., and American Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. es 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New Yor 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 


LONDON OFFICE, 33{Lombard Street, E. C. 
Depository of the Government of the Philippine Islands 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms, and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor, and Administrator ; 
Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investt 
































TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. JOHN W. CASTLES, ist Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. HENRY A. MURRAY, 8d Vice-President. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Department WM. C. EDW. . r. 

E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. F.C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

George F. Baker, nD, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Walter G. Oakman, 
George S. Bowdoin, G. G. Haven, es N. re orman 
John W. Castles, A tus D. Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Ri rd A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Levi P. Morton, 

arry erat Whitney. 
London Committee : ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C, HALDEMAN, 





Incorporated 1853. 
additiona: 


United states Thust Company of New York, ie 


order of 
45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, .- «© «© + «© -« $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,210,639 








THE TE} 
LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. THE we 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Asststant Secretary. iia 
ul ere 


Ms & Pacify 
e per co 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. } li al 
“after M 
) No, 109 
Mrrende: o 








WESTERN 


LANDS | weer 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES Sore EYES Dr SAACT HoMPSONS FYE WATE York, F 


USE 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E, GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MEETING 


ew York Security and Trust Company. 
44 Wall Street, New York City. 


NOTIOCB. 

For Special Meeting of the 
- Stockholders of the 

w York Security and Trust Company. 


New York, Fepreayy 20, 1904. 
the Stockholders of the New York Security 
d Trust Company: 
respective boards of trustees of the New York Security 
Trust Company. and the Continental Trust Com of 
City of New York, having made and entered into an 
ment under the res ve corporate seals of said com- 
~ for the merger of said Continental Trust Com of 
City of New York into the said New York Sec and 
t Company, Poa. the terms and conditions reof 
the mode of carrying the same into effect, notice is 
by given that a special meeting of the stockholders of 
New York Security and Trust Company will be held at 
ofice of said Company, No. 44 Wall Street, in the Bor- 
of Manhat City of New York, at twelve (12) 
ck noon of Monday, the 7th day of March, one thousand 
hundred and four (1904), to consider and act u said 
ement of me , which will then be submitted to said 
kholders for their consideration and approval. 
» should said agreement of merger be amqpoeet to de- 
ne whether the stockholders of the New York 
Trust Company will 
k of said Company to three million dollars ($3,000 ), 
be issue of twenty thousand (20,000) additional shares 
ihe par value-of one hundred dollars ($100) each, whereof 
thousand (10,000) shares are to issued in exchange 
stock of the Continental Trust Company of the City of 
York, and ten thousand (10,000) shares are to be 
for subscription at five hundred dollars ($500) per 
to the stockholders of the New York Security and 
Company, all as provided in said agreement of merger. 
0 to consider and act upon the p ings of the 
dof trustees of the Company taken at a meeting of 
board held on the 19th day of February, 1904, concern- 
the agreement of merger and other matters relative 





authorize an increase of the capital 


0. 
iso to consider and act upon any other matter or thing 
ning said agreement of merger or the mode of carry- 
the same into effect. Also to consider and act upon any 
matter or thing which may come before such stock- 
ms for their consideration. 
e stock transfer books of the Company 
ll be closed at the close of business on the 
day of March, 1904, and will remain 
i until the opening of business on the 
day of March, 1904. 
mld the agreement of merger be approved by the stock- 
of both companies and by the Superintendent of 
s, then and in accordance with the terms and pro- 
ms of said agreement of merger, such persons as shall 
stockholders of record of the New York Security and 
Company at the closing of the stock transfer books 
id Company on the said 4th day of March, 1904, shall 
and be given the privilege of subscribing for and = 
ng one (1) share of such additional stock of the Ne 
i Security and Trust Company, at and for the price of 
hundred dollars ($500) per share, for each share of the 
of the New York Security and Trust Company of which 
all be the registered owner at the closing of the stock 
fer books of said Company on.the said 4th day of 
h, 1904. Immediately upon the ey of the agree- 
of merger, as above provided, notice that said agree- 
of merger has been so approved, shall be sent to the 
holders of the New York arity and Trust Company 
tying said stockholders that they have such right to 
be for the new stock, and the said stockholders shall 
tren a period of thirty (30) days from the date of the mail- 
of such notice within which to subscribe and pay for 
tdditional stock. Any stockholder failing to subscribe 
to pay for such stock within said period of thirty days 
Ibe deemed to have waived his mn and to have 
ull rights of subscription to any of such increased stock. 
order of the Board of Trustees. 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ALEXANDER 8, WEBB, Jz., Secretary. 








DIVIDENDS 





THE TEXAS 8 PAGIFIG RAILWAY GO. 
THE HOLDERS OF SECOND MORTGAGE 
INGOME BONDS. 


Ln n that date 
ng 0 q 
SA TTERLER, Treasurer. 


York, February 284, 1904. 


IOWA GENTRAL RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that coupons maturing March 1, 
1904, upon first and refunding 4 per cent. bonds of this 
company will be paid on and after that date by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS 8 8ST, LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 


Coupons due March 1, 1904, from First and Refunding 
Mortgage four per cent. bonds of this company will be paid 
on and after that date upon presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 








THE GOLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY GO. 


New York, February 25, 1904. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
there was declared from the surplus earnin for the rf 
months ended December 3ist, 1903, a dividend of TWO PER 
CENT. on the first preferred stock of this Company, payable 
April ist, 1904, to the holders of record of the first pre- 
ferred stock at the closing of the transfer books on March 
10th, 1904. The transfer ks for the first preferred stock 
of this Company will be closed at three P.M. on March 10th, 

1904, and will be reopened at ten A.M. on April 2d, 1904. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 
By HARRY BRONNER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


74 Broadway, New York, February 25, 1904. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for the firs 
preferred stock of the Colorado and Southern Railway Com- 
pany will be closed at three P.M. on March 10, 1904, and 


reco 
ALLGARTEN & Co., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CGOMPANY. 


26-28 Ferry 8t.,!New York, Feb. 28, 1904. 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Company, payable 
April 1, 1904, to Preferred Stockholders of record, March 12, 1904. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPARY, 
80 Broad Street, New York 
%TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. - 
February 17th, 1904, 

The Board of Directors has this day declared the reatlar quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (156) on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock, payable April Ist, 194, to Preferred Stock- 
holders of record of March 15th, 1904. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 15th day 
of March, 1904, and reopen April Ist, 1904 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
Liabilities, « - ° * # %0,943,508.01 


Surplus, ~~ «2 - 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New YorK OFFIcE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
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te LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 
into the Industrial field and has developed that 
until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the “ Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this 
perhaps, interest you? 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Uark 


CAPITAL INCREASED TO 


$1.500.000 


ASS ETS 


$12,074,306 


NET SURPLUS 


$5,633. 249 


(= 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 














E. S. FRENCH, 
Vice-President 




















New England Mutu: 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Ms 





$35,784,010.50 
32,569, 406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
ett policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and p 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the M 
chusetts Statute 
©"Pamphlets, rates ene values for any age sent on application 
the Company’s O 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - 
Liabilities, - = - 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-P 
Wm, B. Turner, Asst, Sec’ 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutua 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 


$23,249,248 
21,064,170 


$2,185,078, 





ASSETS 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


¥ Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and gus 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agen 


)| BUSINESS ME 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
best adapted to their practical wat 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - = = NEW YORK. 











THE INVESTOR’S REVIEW 


2 ‘> MONTHS FREE 


A journal of advice for everybody. Fully illustrated. 
Gives latest and most reliable information concerning industrial, 
mining, oil and other stocks and enterprises. No investor can 
afford4o be without it. Keep posted. Knowledge is power. For- 
tunes have been lost for the want of knowledge-of opportunities 
that came too late, and fortunes have been made by gaining knowl- 
edge easily obtained if you will only seek it. Great opportunities 
come and go. Great fakes likewise. Get — before investing 
inanything Write at once for free sample copy 


THE INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 
1350 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 





1904 FIRE INSURANCE 19 


National ot Hartfort 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904 


Canstel Stock all om 
Re-Insurance Rese 

Unsettled Losses ‘and other claims 

Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 


JAMES een ay President. B. R. STILLMAN,S 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





0.50 
6.71 


3-79 
r and p 


the M 


lication 


Vice-Pre 


sst, Sec’ 


la 
ny 


dent 


249,248 
064,170 


185,078 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000:00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LoUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 





hh hi hin hi hi i hi hi hi i hi i i i i i hi i i hi i i i hi i i i hi i i i hil ht 











ORGANIZED 1852 


ontinental (Fire) Insurance Company 


Home Office Western Dent. 


itinental Building, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N.Y. Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 








The Continental’s Baltimore Losses will 
be Paid in Full and its Net Surplus 
will still be overj Six, Million Dollars 


_ 











E BEST INSURANCE is the Cheapest. Insure in the CONTINENTAL 


hc DIRECTORS ; FINANCE COMMITTEE 


uy Evans, President William L. Andrews. George E. Kline. Charles A. Moore. | Under whose supervision the funds 
i Lannir ing Vice-Pres- | George F. Baker. H. H. Lamport. Alexander E. Orr. of the Company are invested. 
BE ku: 18 idents Clarence W. Ww. Bowen. Edward Lanning. F. P. Olcott. 
enry am OW rus Peck. 
Baa Secretaries. G. Trowbridge Hollister, Richard A. McCurdy. Willian A. Read. Alexander E, Orr, Chairman. 
j ttle Ass’t Sec- | Aurelius B. Hull. William H.MclIntyre. John L. Riker. Geo. F. Baker. PF. P, Olcott. 
Winnerton§ retaries James H. Hyde. F.C. Moore. Elihu Root. John L. Riker. Wm, A. Read. 
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37th Annual Statement 
ow * oo Annual 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE Seanad 
INSURANCE COMPANY || URE or tue 


7 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO =F { R F 
FOR THE 


Year Ending December 31, 1903 ASSOCI ATIO! 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand and in banks $394,830.91 oO I 

First mortgage loans on real estate.... 31,054,239.43 F PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Home office and other real estate, less Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 
deduction for possible depreciation... 495,471.81 

as Ld S — . — se 8,434, ‘418.87 - 
nite es nds. epos: Ww 

treasurer of Virginia. 10,775.00 JANUARY 1, 1904. 

—— notes and loans on policies in 9 ASSETS, - . . $6,332,403; 

orce .418,221. 

Agents’ balances and cash obligations. . 59,524.1 LIABILITIES. 

Net deferred and unreported promtoms. 583,153.1 Cash - 

Interest and rents due and unpaid. 2, 29 Re 

Interest accrued, not yet due y 46 


Gross assets, December 31, 1903. ..$38,795,148.78 Net ‘Surp ‘al 
LIABILITIES. s 
Reserve fund required by law $81,999,244.00 _ oyricers— °° =" 
Policy claims in process of adjustment. 105,023.00 ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
— t.. dividends and premiums paid in 118.061.40 THEO. H. CO NDERMAN, 1 Vi apres _ 
s ‘ ice- en 

Installment policy death claims not yet 148,348.00 M G.G GARRIGUES, Sec'y an Sec'y and T. 
Commissions not due and all other obli- R. N. KELLY, Assist. Sec 

tions 249,969.29 
Surplus credited on special 

forms of policies $4,645,291.00 

General surplus 1,534,207.00 


Gross surplus 6,179,498.00 
$38,795,143.78 


























RUCEIPTS. 


Premiums and annuities $6,846,663.24 
Interest and rents. »112,295.26 
Profit on real estate sold > 32 


$8,963,060.82 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death claims $1,368,353.49 
Matured endowments and annuities. . 446,980.88 


Surrendered and canceled policies ; 436,035.20 
Dividends to policyholders 449,866.11 
Total payments to policyholders... $2,701,285.68 J. M. ALLEN, President 
Taxes, pot or po and al other ex- WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-Pr 
» — z*pepsoes . 1,573,605.31 | F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-P 
TO and 10ss account, interest on cap- J. B. PIERCE, a e = Seo 
ital and reinsurance 197,455.86 L. B. BRAINERD, 2 Tr 


Total disbursements. $4,472,296.85 | L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst Sec! 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


a 
Total number of policies in force 108,614 A m e ) y ] Cc a n Fi 1 


Total number insured $197,040,899.00 


Policies issued and revived in 1903— 
18,762—insuring 85,742,762.00 Sy P= Insurance 


GAINS IN 1903. ‘. Com pat 


PHILADEL 
Ninety-fourth _ 
Annual 8 





Gain in premium receipts 
aoe in interest receipts ty Cash Capital 
oe = La — by Q | eserve ‘or re-insurance and all other claims.. 
Gain in amount of insurance ’ . Sarplus over all Liabilities 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1904....$2,83 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Treasurer. ct EYES S Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATE 


2 BS rrr ee -Secretary and Actuary. us 6 
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President 





—— Has Earned More 
for policy holders 


a a “Om Has Paid More 

New York City. (Independent No. 15.) to policy holders 
Gunrs zuam—Pissnsqsed me, to be consifuses H ld M 

actly how the Mutual Life will give me greatest oidsiiore 

provide a guaranteed income for life under your for policy holders 

atest form of investment insurance. 


My occupation is. .......+.++++0+++MY AZC.e0. oes th an any other 
a eee company in theWorld 
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The National Life Insurance 
Company 


Of Vermont. 


January Ist, 1904, oth Annual Statement. 
Surplus, . : §$ 2,928,310 
Income, . . . 6,480,463 
New Insurance, . e 20,822,389 
Assets, * . 238,363,797 
Insurance in Force, » 125,692,778 


HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS 


JosEerH A. De Boer, President. 
JAMES T. PHELps, Vice-President. 
JAMEs B. EstTEzE, 2nd Vice-President. 
OsmMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
Harry M. Curie, Treas 
ARTHUR B. BISBEE, _. D., Medical ” cae 
CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actua 
FRED A, HOWLAND, Counsel 


DIRECTORS. 

Charles Dewey, nok A Geagham, 
Fred E. Smit w. ebb, 
Dudley C. Denison, } A. oh. re ay Heer, 
James T. Phelps, John G. McCullough, 
George Briggs Harry M. Cutler, 
George G. enedict, — B. Estee, 

William W. Stickney. 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Jan. 1 Income Assets 
1894 $2,791,502 $ 9,880,656 
1904 6,480,463 28,363,797 
Jan. 1 Surplus Insurance in Force 
1894 $1,107,244 $61,632,613 
1904 2,928,310 125,692, 178 


The Lawyers’ Title 
TMnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn, 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B.OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 


Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H, E, JACKSON. 


Treasurer, Assistant General Manager 
WM. P. DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. 


DIRECTORS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL JAMES H. HYDE 





JO WERS 
FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER 
ene . LORD 


KLE 


R 
BLES F. MILLER 
JAMES M. VARNUM LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 

















MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Mnsurance Compa 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TR 
PORTATION RISKS AND WILL I88UE POLICIE 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Doll 
for the Security of its Policies, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assu 
and are divided annually upon the premiums t 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the « 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued be 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pr¢ 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't 
G. STANTON FLOY -JONES, Se 


Mutual Reserve Lif. 
INSURANCE COMPA 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Polic 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
meee” Pg 
N. Y., January 2nd, i 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, yo of Insurance of 
State of New York do hereby certify that the Mutual Reserve 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of 
York, is dul U ~ecmaae to transact the business of Life | 
ance in this 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions 
tions er two and Eighty-four of the insurance law of # 
of New York, I have caused the policy obli xt of the 
pany, outstanding on the 3ist day of Decem 908, to be 
pert he Combined Experience Table of Mortality. at Four 

terest, and the American Experience Table of Mortali 





and one half per cent. interest, and I find the net value ‘ 
the said 8ist day of December, 1903, t o be F our Million, Twou 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Dollars, a8 
Net Value of Policies $4,203,909 
Additiens 5 
‘ “ Annuities.. 


Less Net Value Policies Reinsured 


« 


me. WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto sf TH 
~~ and, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, #! 
SEAL oy of snes, the Re ae: ahem ear first above writ 
—~ DRICKS, 
B-.-. of Insel Please 


Total Payments to Policyholders, $57,784,171 Name. 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - 06,0 


THE INDEPENDENT 








THE 


QUITABLE 





TFOUNDE 





[ 






J.W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


‘ 





VICE PRESIDENT 








MARCH WEATHER 


is uncertain—so is your 
future. You can’t control 
the weather, but you can 
control your own future. 

An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
will take away all un- 
certainty from your 
future—and from that 
of your family. 





wee 4 

















Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2° Vice President 





For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway New York Dept. No. 79 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ if is years of age. 
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New Yor«K, February 29th, 1904. 


To the Holders of 
Stock Trust Certificates 
for First Preferred Stock, 
Second Preferred Stock, 
and Common Stock 
of the 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


By the agreement dated January ist, 1896, under 
which the above mentioned Stock Trust Certificates 
were issued, it was provided, among other things, that 
on the first day of December, 1900, if the Erie Rail- 
road Company should then have paid four per cent. cash 
dividend in one year onits First Preferred Stock, and. 
if not, then so soon as such dividend should be paid, 
the Voting Trustees, in exchange for, and upon sur- 
render of Stock Trust Certificates then outstanding, 
would deliver proper certificates of stock of the Brie 
Railroad Company. 

On January 19th, 1904, the Board of Directors de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of two per cent. upon 
the First Preferred Stock, payable February 29th, 
1904. The payment of this dividend, being the second 
“dividend of two per cent. paid during the year, fulfills 
the condition limiting the period of the Voting Trust 
as above set forth, and it therefore becomes the duty 
of the Voting Trustees to arrange for the delivery 
of stock of the Erie Railroad Company in exchange 
for the Stock Trust Certificates now outstanding. 

In view of the present situation the holders of im- 
portant interests in the property have strongly urged 
us to arrange for an extension of the Voting Trust 
for a further period of five years, during which it is 
hoped that most of the important developments of the 
property which are now in contemplation can be com- 
pleted. 

Inasmuch as the earnings of the property have now 
reached a point where the dividend, upon which the 
continnation of the Voting Trust was limited, could 
be safely paid, we have felt that our obligation had 
been fulfilled and that we were entitled to be relieved 
from further responsibility. Considering, however, 
the urgency of the request, we have deemed it our 
duty to bring the matter to the attention of the pres- 
ent holders of the Stock Trust Certificates. 

We therefore give notice that on and 
after the first day of May, 1904, the Voting 
Trust terminates and we shall cease to 
transfer the present Voting Trust Certifi- 
cates, 

We also give notice that, if before that 
date, holders of a sufficient amount of the 
present Voting Trust Certificates shall have 
signified their desire that the Voting .Trust 
be extended for the period of five years, say 
until May 1, 1909, we will consent to such 
extension, and will arrange so to extend the 
agreement for such holders. Due notice will 
be given in order that the present Stock 
Trust Certificates may be presented for 
stamping or for exchange into new extend- 
ed certificates, as may be determined, 

Holders of Stock Trust Certificates who desire to 
have the Voting Trust extended should signify such 





desire without delay to Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
23 Wall street, New York, stating numbers 
amounts of certificates held. 

Holders not desiring to unite in extending the 
ing Trust will upon surrender of their Voting 7 
Certificates be entitled to receive in exchange cq 
cates for stock of the Erie Railroad Company, as 
as the same are prepared, of which due notice 
be given. 

J. PIERPONT MORGAJ, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
Cc. TENNANT, 

Voting Trustee 


The Old Reliable 


Hartford Lif 


Insurance Company 
GONN. 
CHAS. H. BACALL, 





Ghartered 1 


HARTFORD, 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plan 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile W 
Life, Endowment, semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowmentats 
80 Policies, in Amounts from $10 to $5003 from ages 2 to 6. 

All contracts are fn full immediate benefit in case of de 
accident. 

The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE Bi 








GERMANI 


Fire Insurance Compan 
NEW YORK 


Organized 1859 
Statement of Condition, January 1, 
Cash Capital, - - $1, 000, 000.0 
Premium Reserve, - 2,178,0437 
Reserve for all other claims, 


Net Surplus, - 
Total Assets, - 


HUGO SCHUMANN, President 
Vice-Presidents 
FR. VON BERNUTH GEO. B. EDWARD 
Secretaries 
CHAS. RUYKHAVER 


$5,849, 833-6 


GUSTAV KET 











Total ] 


= 


= 
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uste Receipts for 1903. 
i. emiums and Consideration for Annuities, 
ed 18GB terest and Rents, 

I f 


Total Receipts, 







Assets January 1, 1904. 





ciaries. 


THE Bi 











JAMES A, TURNBULL, Secretary. 


onnecticut General Life Insurance Co., 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., President. 
P. H. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 


EDWARD B. PECK, Assistant Secretary. 





Disbursements for 1903. 
Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Surren- 














9008,108.08 dered Policies, Dividends and all other pay- 
217,131.80 ments to Policy-holders, $356,872.61 
Commissions to Agents, - - 141,985.19 
Reinsurance, Taxes, Legal Expenses, “Medica ] 
Examiners’ Fees and Salaries Home Office, 104,435.49 
Profit and Loss, Dividends to Stock- holders and 
all other expenses, 83,234.75 
Total Expenditures, $686,528.04 
Balance, income saved, - $45,710.14 
1,032,238.18 $1,082,288.18 





Liabilities January 1, 1904. 

















: §, Ooo Insurance Reserve, . $4,324,262.00 
eed Death Losses awaiting Proof, 51,908.00 
71,418.08 Endowments not yet presented for nniat. 11,746.00 
84,433 88 All other liabilities, . - 11,969.49 
181,133.76 ERENCE A= 
43,985.48 $4,399,885.49 
87,458.68 Excess security to Policy-holders, 584,763.08 
$4,984,648.52 $4,984,648 52 








76 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 60. 


oF NAIw TornR=z 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


1904 



































This Corporation held on December 31, 1903, for the 
Security of its Policy Holders the following sums— 





Capital . - . - §$ 500,000.00 
Unearned Premium Fund - 2,562,567.06 
Various Contingent Funds -  1,607,726.74 
Surplus Funds ~ . -  1,230,567.76 

$5,900,861.56 


Its constant purpose is to give always 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 












IDELITY BONDS: : : 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
1, 199 PERSONAL ACCIDENT: 
,000.Mm HEALTH =: ss 
},043+7 STEAM BOILER : =: : 
am PLATIEGLASS =: : : 
3 325:/ — : 
3, 464.1 BURGLARY : : : : 
), 833-6 RY WHEEL : 3 3 : 
BONDED LIST : : : 
ont = 
Hout Clarke, Geo. E. Ide, 
DWARIERL. P. Dixon, W.G. Low, 
utd W. Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, 
av Ket}. Hul,, Wm. J. Matheson, - 


iEO, F. SEWARD, President. 


DIRECTORS : 


<OBT. J. HILLAS, Vice President- -Secretary. 


Alexander E. Orr, 


Anton A. Raven, 


HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
FRANK E. LAW. Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary. 


John L. Riker, 
Henry E. Pierrepont, W. Emien Roosevelt, 
Geo. F. Seward. 
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Pears’ Complexion Powder Freshens and Softens the Skin. 


“All rights secured.”’ 





